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Chaudhari, Kotaha, Subraniyén, Belhariys, Domkatar, Bak- 
sariya, Eksariys, Gautamiya, Titiha, Bhaiwadh, Kolaha, Sor- 
haniya, Biruar, Surohan, Birrammya, Kabatwir, Mirzapori, Raikwar 
and Parasiya, Besides these aie a number of sub-divisions of 
the Brahmanical type, such as Dikehit, Garga, Gautam, Sfn- 
dilya, Pansé, Dobé, Tiwix1, Upadbya, Pathk, Shakl, Kapilgotri, 
Kausik, Bhaiadwaja,and Payfsi Misr. They further enumerate 
eighty-four of the regular Biahmamical gofras, such as Kasyapa, 
Vasishtha, Pirasaia, Bhiigava, Vatsya, Katydyana, Gargya, 
Gobhils, Angiras, and to on. But in carrying ont the mules 
of exogamy the mz/ or terntortal section is alone taken account 
of, and not the Bralmanial gotra. With this exception the 
probibita? degre follow the standard Brélmanical formula. 
Some vf these sections aie possibly to temistic, suchas the Bagho- 
chhiya or “tiger” (bag), Domkatar, “Dom’s knife,” Belhariya, 
from the Jel tree ; and these eecticns cariy with then some degiee 
of mfenority, which results in a form of hypergamy. The Cen- 
sus returns give no less than four hundred and fifty-eight Bhuinhar 
sections: but here the tertitonal sections and the Brinmanical 
gotras ure mixed up together. The most, impoitant local sections 
according to these returns ate the Chaudhari, Gautam, and Kolaha, 
in Benares the Gautam in Mirzapur: the Bhdiagwija, Bhrigu- 
bansi, Dichint, Donwar, Gautam, Kausk, Kiwi, Kistwar, Sakar- 
war, Sonwar, in Ghizpm : the Asunya, Bhagata, Domkatér, Kin- 
war, Manchaura, Nanauliys, and Bemwar, of Balha: the Bugho- 
chhiya, Bakeariya, Gautam, Kausi 
the Barasi, Bithariya, and Kav 
Bhféradwaja, Bhrigubans, Donw 
Sakarwir, and Sandil, of Azam, 
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18, The Kinwér Bhuinhérs claim an origin from Padampur, in 
the Carnitic, like the Kinwar Rajputs. They 
have in Ghazipur three sub-sections—Rajdhar, 
Makand, and Pithaur Raé. 

16, The Bemwar Bhuinhars say they came from Bempur’ and 
settled in Narwan in Benares, They are 
respectable, well-to-do people 
17, The Sakarwir Bhuinhars are closely connected with the 
Rajput sept of the same name, and like them 
their legends connect them and their name 
with Fatehpur-Sikri. In Ghazipur they are generally rich, and have 
retained the gieater part of their ancestral property. 

18. The Donwér sub-division say that their ongmal home was 
near Fatehprtr-Siksi, When they settled in 
Azamgarh they were known as Bhath. They 
derive their name from their parent village Donauh, which took ite 
name from Dona Acharya, a Pimé Brihman Dr. Oldham says 
that they are frugal and industrious, The ancestor of the Donwars 
of two or three villages was in the military service of one of the Delhi 
Emperors, and received from him for his valour the title of Khan, 
which is borne fo the present day by all his descendants, 

19, Of the Gautam Bhuinhirs one traction runs that aboat 

the year 301 Hijri (382 A. D,) a Brahman 

DeSean of the Gautam gotra, named Khattu Misra, 
came to Benares, Every day after he had bathe he ased to pour 
some water at the root of a maddr tree (Ascleyias gigantea) in 
which lived a Réakshasa, One day he had forgot to make the 
accustomed offering, and the Raksliasa appeared and implored him 
to relieve his thirst, He complied with the request, and the 
Rikshasa offered him any boon he chose. Khattu replied that he 
was much inconvenienced by having to dry his wet: Icin eloth over 
his shoulders whenever he went to bathe So the demon gava 
him the power of throwing the cloth into the sir, where it was 
miraculously suspended until it dried. The Rakshasa then 
introduced him to Vyasa, who was living in Benares, and the 
fame,ef his miracles rapidly brought him reputation and wealth. 
So he tigift a tank at Benares, which is still known as Mitra ka 
pokigeh, and planted trees on ite bank. Benres was then ruled by 
Raja Banar ; and one day an elephant belonging to the Raja injured 
one of ‘the trees of Khattu Misra, whereat he was wroth, and the 
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Raja was forced to take the worthy into his favour, One day the 
Raja gave Khattu » packet of betel on which hehad written a deed~ 
of-gift of twenty-eight villages. Khatta unwittngly swallowed 
tne betel, and being cousiderod to have thus lost: status by accepting 
a gift, he henceforth lost the power of drying his loin cloth in the air. 
Yhis estate was the present Gangapur, which belongs to his descen- 
dant, the present Maharija of Benares, who belongs to the Bipra 
branch of the Gautam golra, with the title of Misra According 
to Mr Sherring! it 1s “‘of the Kauthumya «42, or branch of 
Brahmans following the ritual of the Sima Veda It has three 
Pravaras, distinguished by the number of knots in the Brahmani~ 
cal cord—the Gautam, Angiras, and Anthatiya, The clan in- 
termanies with the Bhufnhire of the Madhyandina sakha of 
Brahmans, observing the ritual of the Yajur Veda, It is tradi- 
tionally alhed to the Sawanya Brahmans of Madbubani beyond 
the Ghigra,” 
20, The Bhuinhars of those Provinces claim to observe a high 
Occupation und root Standard of personal purity and carry out all 
pay the rules of the Biihmanical 1itual. They 
are in the villages at least quarrelsome and litigious ; but they are, 
on the whole, a fine hody of sturdy yeomen, and turn ont excellent 
crops, though they will not plough with theirown haads, To agn- 
culture they very generally add dealing in grain and money-lending, 
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1 Hindu Trabes,1, 41, 49. 
* Those probably molade & few of the Dravidian Bhatnhéra who wen nob 
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Bhusya.—A Dravidian tribe found in the hill country of South 
Mirzapur! to the number of 839. 

2, Their legend in Mirzapur runs that two ancient eages, Moma 
Rishi and Kumbha Richi, had earh a son 
known respectively as Bhad or Bhadra and 
Mahesh. Bhad practised austerities in the forests of Magadha or 
Bihar, and his cousin Mahesh attended ou him. Bhad once pat 
between two nd (melia azadirackta) trees, and when he felt hungry 
ate the bark. The Bhuiyas hence know him as the Nim Rishi, 
Mahesh went into the forest every morning to collect roots and 
fruits. Ilalf he used to eat himself, and half he kept for his cousin. 
When Bhad had spent twelve years in these austerities, the Lord 
tempted him by sending to him one of the nymphs of heayen. She 
used to make some /alwa out of flour, batter and sugar and stick 
it on the bark of the tree heneath which Bhud sat, Bhad knowing 
nothing of this used to oat it with the bark which formed his daily 
food, Finally his eyes were opened and he raw the lady, He fell 
m love with her and took her to wife, and had seven sons, frum 
whom are descended the Magahiya, Tirvak, Dandwir, Dhelwér, 
Musahar, and Bhuinhar or Bhwyar sep!s, From their descent from 
the Bish the Bhuiyas often call themselves RishSsan Bhuiyas, 
The fruits and roots which Mahesh collected he sowed in the Mirza- 
pur jungles, and since then they have begun to grow there. This 
legend is very different fiom that recorded hy Colune! Tickell, which 
would make the Bhuiyas descended from shell fish, and of kindred 
origin to Kols, Santals, and Ghasiyas,? The Mi:zapur legend asserte 
their kinship with the Musahar aud Bhuinhar, who claim to be dis- 
tinct tribes, and disclaim any connection with the Bhuiyas, 

Mr. Risley, remarking on the wide area over which the name 
Bhuiya has spread, thinks we should “hesitate and demand some 
independent evidence of affinity before we pronounce it to be an 
original tribal designation, and accept the ¢onclusiun that all tribes 
which bear the name at the prent day are sprung from a 
common stock.” He adds that “the advanced guard of the Aryan 
immigrants, pressing forward in quest of land, and seeking a name 
for the stien races whom tney found in possession of scanty clearings 
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1 Por ap account of the branch of the tribe who have lately become notorious in 
Bengal, gee Hunter, Orissa, IT., 154. 
7 Dalton, Ethnology, 185. 
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in the forest-clad tract of Central India, whither they had themselves 
been driven, would naturally ignore the tribal names of the groups 
with which they came in contact, and won'd call the strangers 
Bhuiyas or children of the soil”? (b/ami). 

$. Colonel Dalton describes the Bhuiyas of Gangpur and Bonai as 
“© a dark brown, well proportioned race, with 
black, straight hair plentiful on the head but 
scant on the face; of middle height, figures we!l knit, and capab'e 
of enduring great fatigue, but hght framed like the Hindu, rather 
than presenting the usual musenlar developemeut of the hillman. 
The features are very much of the same cast throughout, The 
cheek and jaw-boncs are projecting, so as to yive a bicadth and 
squarenese to the face. The nose is but slightly elevated, still neither 
80 depressed nor so broad at, the root as the generality of Turanian 
noses, and rather of a retroussé type : mouth and teeth well formed, 
and the facial angle generally guod. ‘The eyes well shaped and 
straight, but never very large or deep set’? On the other hand he 
describes the Keonjhar Hill Bhuiyas “as rather of an exaggerated 
Taranian type: very large mouths, thick and somewhat projecting 
tips, foreheads narrow and low, but not receding ; eyes dark but 
well shaped, hair plentiful on the bead, though rather frizzly and 
generally seanty on the face ; but to this there a1e notable exceptions. 
Short of stature, averaging about five feet two inches, round shoul- 
dered, and many of them with a lump that is produced by the dis- 
placement of the muscles in carrying loads bhangy fashon. The 
colour of the skin varies from a deep chocolate, the predominating 
tint, to tawny,” This last description seems to answer more 
closely than the former to the tmbe us found in Mirzapur, They 
are distingmehed with very great difficulty fiom the Bhniyar, with 
whom they ate doubtless very closely connected, but are much Ices 
robust and active than the Korwas or Parahiyas, 

4, The Mirzapur Bhuiyas have not the intricate and confusing 
internal structure characteristic of the Bengal 
tribe, They describe themselves ss divided 
intowight septs—Tirvah, Magahiya, Dandwar, Mahatwar, Mabthek, 
Mneshar, and Bhuinbar or Bhuiyar. Of these the Dandwar, 
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1 Devbes and Castes, 1., 109, 4. 
2 Descriptive Ethnology, 140. 
+ Téid, 147; alec nee Ball, Jungle LAfeA0e?. 
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Magahiys, Mahstwar, Tirvdh, appear in the Bengal lists from 
Lohardaga and the Musahar in Manbhim,' Some of these eub- 
flivisions are totemistic, some local, and eome occupational. Thus the 
Tirvah say they take their name from the fact that their original 
ancestor was thrown when a baby into a river. One of the Dand- 
wir sept rescued and brought him to the bank (/ir), Another 
version of the story is that the ancestor of the sept was born on the 
river bank, fell in accidentally, and was rescued Ly a Dandwir. ‘he 
Magahiya is a local sept derived from Mayadha or Bihar, their place 
of origin, The Dandwar, again, is apparently an occupational sept. 
They tako their name from dand, athletic exercises, in which like 
Nats they are said to be proficient. The Muhatwir derive their 
name from the fact that they were formerly leaders (mah/o) of the 
tribe, The Musahar are s0 called becaute they eat mice and tats 
(mis), They say that they were originally natives of Magadha or 
Byhir, and emigrated into Mirzapur only some three or four genera- 
tions ago, They have now no connection with their original seat in 
the way of maruages, pilgrimages, ur deriving their priests, barbers, 
or tribal officers from there. The septs of the Tirvah, Dandwar, and 
Mahatwar intermarry, and the Magahiya, Mahthek, Bhuiydr or 
Bhuinhér, and Musahat intermarry. But these rules appear to le 
ma very unertain state, because there seems no doubt that they also 
mairy within their own sept, but not with a family with whom an 
alliance has been contracted within two or thiee generations, which 
is as fay as memory runs. The internal structure of the tmbe is, in 
fact, in a atate of transition, The Musahar and Bhuinhdér or 
Bhuiyar septs have practically completely teparated, and this pro- 
cess will doubtless continue until still moro eulogamous groups are 
formed. 

5, They have a tribal council which is known as Bhayyari, or 
“the assemblage of tho brethren.’ The 
meetings for tribal business take place when 
the members collect for marriages ur funerals, They have a perma. 
nent hereditary president called Mahto The principal cases which 
come before the council are charges of not: feeding the brotherhood 
at marriages and deaths, eating or drinking with outsiders, and for~ 
nication or adultery. The usual punishment when an offence is 
proved is that the offender is condemned to feed the brotherhood for 
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‘one or two days on goat’’ flesh, rice, and liquor. If the hereditary 
president happens to be & minor, his duties are undertaken, till he 
grows up, by some other person. appointed by the council. 

6, Marriages are strictly loval, and, as a rule, a Bhuiya never goes 
toa distance to find a wife for hisson. Differ- 
ence of occupation, provided other conditions 
are fulfilled, is not a bar to marriage, All the sub-divisions are equal 

as far as marriage is concerned, and the custom of hypergamy is 
unknown, They may have as many wives as they can buy and sup- 
port, There is no rule of precedence among the wives, and all, if 
possible, live in different rooms in the satne house, Cuncubinage is not 
permitted, Women are allowed considerable freedom both before and 
after marriage. If an unmarried girl is deterted in an intrigue with 
aman of her own caste ber father has to give a feast to the brethren, 
and the girl is married to her lover, Bnt apparently nothing short 
of actual detection in the act or the pregnancy of the girl is sufficient 
to compel the council to take action against her. If she is detected 
in an intrigue with a person not of her own caste she is permanently 
expelled. The usual marriage age for both buys and girls is twelve, 
The consent of the parents is essential, evcept in the case of pre+ 
nuptial immorality, and by thiy means couples very often make up 
their own matches, The permanent lnide-price prewribed Iu the 
whole tribe, whether rich ar poor, is five rupees in cash, a cloth for 
the bride, four gers of rice, two sers of sugar, and one ser of turmeric. 
If after marriaye either bride or bridegroom becomes idhotical, mad, 
leprous, impotent, or mutilated, the marriage is annulled, But this 
is conditionat on the other party being ignorant before the marriage 
was carried out of such a defect. 

7, Habitual infidelity on the part of either husband or wife is a 
ground for divorce, but the fact must he proved 
to the satisfaction of the tribal conneil, which 
scrutinizes the evidence very closely, Divorced women can remarry, 
but the feeling is against it, aud only widowers or men who eannot 
afford the recognised bride-price for a virgin will take such women, 

8. Widows are remarried in the sagdi form. When a man 

marries a widow he has to repay the 

Widow marriage andthe — byide-prico to the relations of 
husband, There is no ceremony, All 
the man does is to give the woman a sheet (sdrt), and then takes her 
home, where he has to give a feast to the brethren. The levirate is 
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strictly enforced. It is only when the younger brother of her late 
husband sbandons his claim on the widow that she can marry an 
outgider. The elder biothe: can, under no ciseumstances, marry the 
widow of ns younger brother. If she maines an outsider her 
Inother-in-law has a right to the custody of all her childien hy the 
fast matriage, If she marries an outsider the loses all mght to the 
goods of her fist husband, Her sons by her fist hushand are his 
hes In the qase of the levirate the lovir takes over the goods and 
cluidien of Ins late Wiother - af, when they come of age, they wish 
to separate, they are considered entitled te an equal shar m the 
jot property with then step brothers, ‘There 1» no fiction that 
the children of the levis are aflihated to Ins late brother 

9, They astert that a sonless man can adopt and pretend to have 
some elalaiate rules on the subject which are 
vo Imitation of then Tindu newhbours, At 
any rate it is cleat that there 1s no rehgivus motive for adoption, and 
ifa man does adopt an her at » one of lis brother’s sons. A man 
may not adopt his sister’s son, but he may adopt Iie daughter's 
son, A bachelor, a blind, impotent, or lame man may adopt, but not 
an ascotic, The rule that the person adopted should he unmaried 
1s not enforced, Girls are never adopted. 

10, The rules of succession do not differ fiom thore of the cognate 
Diavidian tubes, Genealogics arc not, care- 
fully kept, They 1emember generally the 
names of four o1 five ancestors both m the male and female line, 

LL. There is no ceremony at pregnancy. The Chamain saidwife 
olficuates. She cuts the cord (nr) and bunes 
itin the exact place where the child was‘ born, 
and lights a fine there. On the day of het confinement the mother 
gets a decoction of flour, ginger, coaise sugai, and turmeric, mixed 
up and boiled in water She then gets nothing to eat for three 
days, when she i» fed on ice and pulse. She :emaine secluded in 
the dehvery 100m (saur) for ax days, duwing which time the 
Chamain attends On the siath day 1s the cZAat/e ceremony. All 
the men and women of the family have theu duty clothes washed 
by the Dhobj. The mer. havo their heads shaved, the women get 
the bexber’s wife to cut their finger and toe nails, and dye their feet 
With lac dye (maséwar). The house 1s replastered, and the old 
earthen vesse's replaced. The Chamain bathes mother and infant, 
‘The delivery room is first plastered by the Chaméin ond then by 
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the sister of the child’s father (sawad), for which she gets 9 present 
in money, clothes or cattle. If a son is born the Chaméin receive 
four annas and her food, and twu annas fora daughter. The washer- 
man and the barber’s wife get the same. The hucband does not 
cohabit with hie wife for two and-a-half monthe after her délivery. 

12, Adoption is made in presence of the brethren, who are enter- 
tamed. THe acknowledges the boy as his son, 
and the boy acknowledges him as his father. 
TE this is not done the adoption 18 not recognise, 

13, There is no special ceremony when boys or girls atta 
puberty, but at the age of five or six their 
eais are hoed (kanchhedana), The boring 

is done by a goldsmith, who gets one pice and aration of unoooked 
grain (sidha) No tribal feast is given, but the members of the 
household wear their best clothes and eat specially good food that 
‘day. Up to that time it does not matter what tho child cate, 
but after the ear-boring he must conform to the rules of the 

caste, 
14, The selection of the bride 1s the business of the boy’s father, 

Murnage ceremonies, When he has made Ins choice he comes 

‘The betrothal home and sends hts brother-in-law, the tribal 
president (Mahto), and four or tye other male friends to the father 
of the gul. If the moposal is accepted, the envoys are entertained 
for the night. Next morming the bride’s fatber summcens his 
clansmen. A square is made with flour in the court-yard, Her 
father biings out the bude, whois made to stand in the square, 
and her father then calle on the friends of the bridegioom and 
the Mahto to examine her carefully and satisfy themselves that 
she bas no physical defect, When they are satisfied the Mahto 
or brother-in-law of the bridegroom’s father fills the bride's 
hand with dry rice and sprinkles some grains (aAhat) over her 
for good Inck. The bride then ietires, Next the boy’s father 
sends for four annas worth of liquor, and the gir’s father for 
two annas worth. This is mixed, and the two fathers sit down 
with leaf platters (dauna) in their hands, These they exchange 
five times anil drink the hquor.) The bride-price is then paid over 
to the girl’s father, and the betrothal is considered complete, ~+ 
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‘This is somothing like the custom of the Hos ; but among thom it isthe bride 
‘ena oridagroom who pledge each other. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 199, 
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15, After the betrothal the wedding day is fixed by the father 
‘Tho prelinsipacy seat- of the bridegroom. Notice is sent through 
nage ceremonies. his brother-in-law to the bride’s father. 
Three days before the wedding the matmangara or “ Incky earth” 
ceremory is performed in both families, The women of the village 
go in procession to the village clay-pit. At the head of them goes 
a Chamar playing on his drum, This drum is first worshipped by 
the women, and o mark (fi/a) made on it with ied lead. The vil- 
lage Baiga then digs three spadesfull of eaith, which the mother 
of the bride or bridegroom, a» the case may be, takes in her loin 
cloth, she standing behind him with her face veiled in her sheet, 
while he passes the earth to her over his left shoulder, This earth 
is placed in the marriage shed (mduro) which is erected in the court- 
yard of the house, and un it is plared an earthen jar (Aula) full of 
water, into which some mango lvaves and rice stalks are thrown, 
Next comes the anointing (¢e/ Aardi) of the pair, which is done at 
their respective houses by five women of the famuly (the number 
hve is selected as it is lucky) who rub them with oil aud turmeric, 
A day before the wedding day the brethien are entovtained at o 
feast (Baty du). They are also fed on the morning wheu the pros 
cession starts. Before the procession starts the mother of the brides 
groom seats herself on the rive mortar (ofhurt), The bridegroom 
walks towards her and turns back four times, The fifth time he 
comes close to her, when she seizes him by the handkerchief which 
he wears over his shoulders, and will not let him go nti! he promises 
a present. Next comes the imlighotua or “mixing of the tam- 
arind,”? The bridegroom’s mother sits on the ground with him in 
her lap. Her brother gives him a sip of tamarind mixed with 
sugar and water. Tle spits it out on the palni of his mother, 
who licks it up, and receives a present for doing so from her brother, 
Then comes the parachiun ceremony as desenled among Majh- 
wars (pata 16). The bridegroom then starts in procession for the 
biide’s house accompanied by his relatives and clansmen, 
16, At the bride’s house a marriuge shed (mduro) has been erected. 
Ceremonies atthehouse The posts, nine in number, ate formed of the 
of the bride. wood of the aidv/é tree (Murduickia binata), 
and roofed with bamboos, The first post is erected by the village 
Baigs, and the work finished by the male relations of the bride. 
Mango haves are hung cn the pillars, At the same time a post of 
siddd ‘wood is planted in vhe ground at the dody of the cook-houe 
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and covered with a cloth, ‘This post is decorated with red lead and 
turmeric, and is known as “the auspicious one” (Kalydné), When 
the procession approaches the bnde’s house, her relatives and friepds 
go in abody ( pagar) to receivo the bridegroom, The bridegroom 
is led in and seated in the square (chavs, in the court-yards 
opposite his father-in-law, who makes a mark \é7#a) of rice and curd 
on his forehead, The bridegroom then with his frends retires to 
the place airanged for them under a shady tree near the village. 
This is the janudasa, The relatives of the bre follow them there 
and wash ther feet, After tlns the lrtlegroom’s father sends the 
bride a piece of stamped cloth (chunari), which she wears at the 
wedding. er father then invites the brideyacom to his Louse, 
where he enters, and, seizing the bide roughly by the hand (an ob- 
vious survival of marriage hy capture) brings her cut into the mar- 
tiage shed, and seats her on his left near a branch of the sda tree, 
which 1 fixed m the giound in the centre of the sned. He then 
goes through the form of mairying himself to the tree by marking 
it with xed fead, and after this rubs red lead on the parting of the 
bride’s hair, This done, tho biide’s father, or m some mstances a 
Brahman, who gets a fee of one rupee, ties the garments of the pair 
in » knot and they walk round the sii tanch five times, Each 
time as they go 1ound when they approach the water jar(Aa/sa*) the 
biide’s brother pours a htt erice into the bnide’s besom The bride- 
groom then with bis party 1etnes. Next monung 1 the ceremony 
of eating éhichart or boned rice and pulse. The bridegroom goes to 
the brice’s house accompamed by five unmarried boys of the same 
sept as himeelf, It 1 the etiquette that he refuses to eat until he 
getsapresent, After this the clansmen on both sides are entertained. 
17. That some day the bndegroom brings his bride home in 
Coromonies on the return Procession. When they reach his house 
of ton bride. two baskets are p'sced ov the ground 

near the door, and they both step in these as they enter. That day 
the relatives and clansmen are entertained ; and next morning dis 
perse, A week after, the water jars (alsa) which have been 
brought in the return procession are taken by the bride and bride- 
groom to an abjoining stream. The bridegroom first, not 





) Among tho Bhuyne of Bengal“ the bridegroom acknowledges his wife ond 
‘threatens any one who attempts to take her from him." Dalton, Eiknology, 148. 

* On the worudness of the Lalea, see Campbell, Notes oa the Spirit Baia of Belacf 
and Cwstomn, 9. 
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letting the bride see him, plunges hie jar into the stream, She 
searches for it and fishes it out, and the bride plunges her jar 
m, which the bndegroom recovers Both bathe and return 
{5 the house bearmg the jars full of water, doing worship as they 
pas it to the shrine of the village gods (deoidr) When the 
bude bringe her jar into the house she pours the contents of her 
jar over he: mother-im-law and ashe if she 16 satistied with the 
match, The old woman gives her some tuiflmg present. 

lb, The bmding portion of the ceremony 1 the rubbing of 1ed 

Bioding portion of mar- ad on the paiting of the bride’s han by 

niage ceremony. the lnidegioom = If a betrothal is annulled 

the bride-price 1s 1etuined+ but after the matkmg with red lead 
the maimage 1 final until the parties are segulaily divorced. 

19 The forms thus desearbed ae known as the charhauwa or 
* oflermg ” for virgin bniles and sagde 
for widows Another recognised form 1s 
known as gurdwa/, m whuh two men exchange then sisters m 
matuage ' 

20, No one 1s allowed to die m the house. The bodies of the 
dead are catned on a bict to a neighbou- 
ing stream, whee they are placed on a 
pyre, the head north and the feet south. The nearest relative of 
the dead person walks five times round the pyre, and first scorching 
the mouth of the corpse with a grass torch sets light to the pyte, 
Leaving it burning, the man who tned the pyre with Ine fiends 
goes and bathes. When they return to the house they sit im the 
courtyaid, and one man with a wisp of grass spumbhles water on 
ther tect out of an emthen pot, Then they sit in silence for an 
hou: round the ehef moumer, and as they go sway wash their 
hands m a mixtuie of suga: and water, The next mormng the 
clnef mourner collects the bones and ashes and consigns them to # 
neighbourmg stieam. From that time until the tenth day he 
Keeps aloof from every one, cooks for himself, and does not sleep on 
a bed. He eats only once a dag. Each time befuro ho eats he 
lays out food for the spit of the dead slong the 20ad by which the 
corpse was carried to cremation* On the tenth day the clansmen 


Vanotios of marriago, 


Disposal of the dead 





4 This Westermarck calla the ‘ ssmplest way of purchasing a wife,” History of 


Human Marriage, 890, 
# Wylex, Proniteve Culture, 1, 80 
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assemble at = tank and shave their heads. Thence they go to the 
house of the deceased, where a goat is sacrificed in the name of the 
deceased, some liquor is poured on the ground, and the meat is 
boiled with rice and eaten. ‘They have no ar@v/dha ceremony, and 
no Brahman or Mababrihman officiates at the funeral ceremony, 
nor aie any spells (manta) or yerses recited. 

21, The Bhuiyas call themselves Himdus, and, indeed, have 
advanced considerably mm the direction of 
Hinduism, as compaied with thei brethren 
in Bengal, whose beliefs are almost altogether of the animistic or 
fetichistic type.! Their chief deity is the Hindu Kali, who has 
doubtless succeeded some abouginal goddess, such as the Pauri or 
Pahii Devi of the Bhuyas im Smghbhdm* Kah and Paramesar 
aie worshipped in Aghan with an offering of sweet cakes and a 
burnt srerifice (40m), K.il’s shime consists of a rnde thatched hut, 
outside the village, witha flag in ewh of the fom corners A 
round mound of earth on a iairod platform m the centre of the 
shrine repreccnts the divinity, They worship through the Baiga 
the village gods (/14) and the earth goddess Dhaiti Wita in asso- 
ciation in the month of Chait In facta Bhutya usually describes 
his faith, us the worshyp of Dih Dhaits,? Goats, young pigs, and 
fowls, are offered to these deities. The Baga recereo ov hin per- 
quisité the head of the victim, and the woplippers consume the rept 
of the flesh, Women do not jom in this worsyp * 

22. They have a spectal tribal heo named Nadu Bit, of whom 
the following legend 1s told :—"Once upon a 
time there led in Magadha or Vihdéra a 
Bhwya woman of exqrusite loychness. She had a son named Nadu, 
who surpassed his mother in beauty, Te was accustomed to roam 
in the forest and hunt any animal that fell in his way. One day be 
went out a-hunting eqmpped with abow and arrows. When he got. 
into the forest he happened to see a deer, which he pursued. He 
oha-ed it till mghtfall with no success. As he had gone far into 
the forest he lost lus way, and was quite at a loss to know what to 
do and where to go. Thusty and ured, he wandered about till he 
reached fortunately the Kuti ot hermitage of an inspired ascetic, 


Rehgin 


Nodu Bir 





+ Bisley, Tvales ond Costus, T., 115,49 
2 Dalton, Ethnology, 179. 
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Koela Rishi by name. Seeing the ascetic he bowed down to the 
earth before him and begged for water, of which he stood badly in 
yant, ” Koela Rishi took pity on him, and calling his wife and 
daughter told them to give him what he wanted. The daughter, in 
obedience to her father’s bidding, brought out a gourd full of water, 
aud her mother gave him fruits and roots, the only food of the 
ascetic. The Bbuiya fed on the fruits and roots, and quenched his 
thirst with water. He passed the night there But since he saw 
the daughter of the ascetic he was so much enamovred of her beauty 
that he became beside lmeclf. In the morning he got up and 
went to take leave of the ascetic to go home, The ascetic saw 
through his mental eyes that the Bhuiya was enamoured of bis 
daughter’s beauty, and also that his daughter was im love with him. 
Tle consulted his wife on the subject, and with her permission he 
married his daughter to the Bhuiya, Nadu with his sweetheart 
ieturned to his mother, who was named Kamala, Kamala wae 
exceedingly glad to see the wife of her son so beautsful and good. 
Nadu loved Ins wife so much that. he could never bear to leave her, 
Vor a long time they hved together, but the union was unhappily 
not blessed with a child. Discouraged and disheartened, Nadu ran 
away from home without giving any notice to his wife or mother, 
After many days’ journey he reached Kamar Kamachcha, One 
day as he was taking a walk in the sticets of the city the eyes of the 
daughter of the King of that city fell on lam. She invited Nadu 
fo dinwer, and made love to him. Ile: uame was Naina Jogini. 
After some time she began to dead that some other King’s 
daughter would appropmate her lover, To avoid this she turned 
Nadn daring the day into au oa through her magical powers, and 
at night changed him into a man, and hved with him, In this way 
some days were passed, After some tame Nidu remembered his wife 
and home, and begged Naima to allow him to visit his native land. 
Naina at first refused permission, but at last finding that Nadu 
could not live long unless he was given leave, she zranted him leave 
for a fortnight, aud caused him through her magical powers to reach 
home within a couple cf hows. He met Ins wife, stayed with hor, 
and she became in chijd. Nadu, true to hi» promise, Jef, home and 
resched Kamaru Kamachcha on the fixed day. But when he left 
home he wrote his address on the gate of the door. He also told 
his wife that the child, when born, would search him out, In nine 
montha Kansalya was delivered of a child most beautiful, and he 
Vor. if 
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was named Tulasi Bir, Tulasi Bir was eo powerful, even on the 
sy of his birth, that when he sawthe light he at ones proceeded to 
the fielde and bronght to the house a very heavy log that was lying 
there to be burnt in the eawr, ur toom m winch his mother was 
secluded, At the age of five he made a gu/Zi of lead, 25 maunds in 
weight, and a danda, 52 maunds in weight, of iron. With these 
he used to play fipcat. When he attamed his seventh year he read 
the writing on the gate, and haying come to know that his father 
wasa prisoner in Kamaru Kamachcha, in the hands of Naina Jogini, 
he flew into a passion, and started ummediately for Kamaru Kama- 
ehcha, Reaching there, he commenced fighting with the forces of 
Naina Jogimi, He set fire to the fort, and it was ma moment 
turned into a heap of ashes. The whole army was lalled, driven back, 
or burnt by Tulasi Bir, Naina used all her magical powers to defeat 
Tulasi, butin vam, Tulas) rescued Ins father and brought him home. 

28, Another bold adventure of a Bhwya hero 1s thus des 
eribed :—In the city of Marang tere hved two bothers, Ganga Ram 
ond Gajfdhar. Theyhad a sistei, Barn] Somata by name, who was 
very beautiful, and for whose love many men fiom distant quarters 
fought with her brothers, were defeated, and returned home heart- 
broken. When Tulasi was informed of it he fell m love with her 
without seeing her, He started for Marang, talang leave of hie 
mother and father. He lirst sent word to Gangs Ram and Gajé- 
dhar to give their sister tohim m marnage, But they pad no 
attention to the message. Tulasi then fought a duel with the two 
brothers, defeated them, and took their sister by force, and brought 
her home and married her Lahang Bir was born of Barij Somati. 
He was 2 very powerful man. Bhuryas still speak of his boldness 
and bravery in yery high terms, and worship him with prayers and 
sacrifices after every two years outside the village orin the family 
kitchen. They worship him m this way :— 

24, They dig a hole in the ground five or six cubits deap and one 
ot two cubite long, They burn fire init, and walk on it bare foot, 
They say that the man who is possessed of the Bir does not feel any 
sensation of burning by walking on fire, They also scatter thorny 
branches of ber and anor on the ground, andioll on them. They 
say that the thorns become blunt when a man possessed af Labang 
Bir rolls on them, Those who are possessed of the Bir pronounce 
plessings on the Bhuiyas, and they believe that these blessings turn 
ont true, Bhuiyss offer him sacrifices of goats, fowls, amd hoga, 
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25, The only Hindu festival which they observe is the Anant 
Chandas (14th light half of Bh&don), They 
fast op that day and wear a thread on the 
right arm, over which some rude spells (mantra) aro recited. Then 
they go into the forest and ent a branch of the karam tree (antho- 
ceptalne cadamba) which they fix up in the court-yard, The men 
how to it, and the women decorate it with red lead. Then they get 
drunk, dance round it, and sing the Zarama songs. The festival is 
an occasion of rude license and debauchery. It is understood that 
if any girl takes a fancy to a man she has only to kick him on the 
ankle during the dance, and the parents get the pair married forth- 
with. They believe firmly that persons killed by tigers become 
dangerous ghosts, They aie worshipped periodically by the Baiga 
with offerings of fowls and liquor at a mud shrine crected at the 
place the person was killed.) This is called the Baghaut. They 
aleo believe in the appearance of ghostly fires in the jungle at night. 
One of these blazes on the Juriya hill m Pargana Dudhi, It is said 
to be the fite of some holy faytr, but when any one goes near the 
place it disappears, If any one goes into the forest wearing « red 
cloth the ghosts (dwt) which mhalit old mahwa (lass1a lattfolra) 
and pfpal trees (ficns Indtca) enter into lum. A person in such a 
state has to go into the forest and bow down bofore every tree of 
these species until the ghost leaves him, The ficld deity is Hariyari 
Devi (“ the goddess of greeuncss ”). She is worshipped in the field 
by the Baiga with a sacrifice of fowls and liquor when the harvest 
is completed. 

26, They dread the ghosts of the dead and offer sacrifices and 
lay out food for them through the head of 
the house, If they are not fed they remain 
hungry in the next world, appear in dreams, and show their dis. 
Pleasure by besetting their living friends in the form of the night- 
mare, whick grips their throats, sits on their breasts, and vampire- 
like drinks their blood at night, They appear to have no knowledge 


Festivals. 
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} Tho worattippers of people killed by tigers numbored 7,784 according to the 
Beport ot 1891. Mr, Babs romarks (page 216), thit tho worskup is general 
throughout Oudh and the Gorakhpur Districts. “In Gorakbpur, Gonde, or Bahraioh, 
ft mght have been expected, bot it seoms oxtraordinaty that such worship has 
soleimed its hold in Saltimpur. Probably the comparativo rarity of snoha death 10 
the Southern Districts of lata years made st appear the moro impressive and pro- 
served ite memory the longer." For Baghsut worship, wa Intraduction to Popular 
Religion aud Folilore, 167. 
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of the iematkable mock haman sacrifice described by Colonel 
Dalton. i a 
27, Friday is their lucky day, and Saturday is unlucky. |The, 
Varions superstitions, SUmbers three and fivearelucky, The note 
omens, oaths, exorcise. of the Suiya bird singirg on the left is a 
favourable meeting omen, The East is the lucky direction. They 
“ewear on the head of their sons, and by holding the tal of a cow. 
These oaths are used for the decision of private disputes concerning 
tribal discipline. They beheve in magic anc witcheraft. Only 
special sorcerers (oj/a) and witches (¢onaht) havs this power. They 
attack their victims by throwing dust on them, and making them 
eat some special food, which brings the victim under their influence, 
The Ojha preseribee in cases of witch or ghost possession, He 
names the particular bhit which is at the root, of the mischief, and 
diiects an offering of a fowl o1 a young pix, which he sacrifices and 
eats himself. Ojhas slo pretend to be able to foretell the future. 
They do not believe much in dreams, evcept as an indication that the 
deceased ancestors are displeased with them, They beueve in the 
Evil Eye, which is a power residing princypally in personas born on 
Saturday. There are special spells (man/ra) to obviate it, Any 
member of the Wibe can learn and use these. 4 
28, The women tattoo thomselves in the way common to all 
the allied tribes, They waillnoé touch a Dom, 
Dharkér, Dhobi, or Chamér; nor the wife of 
the wife’s elder brother, the wife of the younger brother, or the 
mother of the wife or husband of their ton or daughter, In the 
morning they will not mention a monkey o1 a tiger, They do 
not eat the flesh of the cow, buffalo, monkey, crocodile, snake, lizard, 
or jackal, They eat pork, fowl, fish, and rats, Women do 
not eat with men ; the men cat first and women afterwards. They 
ues tobacco and liquor freely, and the latter is considered to ward 
off nialaria, But habitual drunkenness is discreditable, Younger 
people salute their elders in the paé/agi form, and the elders give 
the blessing, sé’ rato, “may you be happy, ” Old men are cared 
for, and women, who are much used in outdoor and domestic work, 
appear to be treated with a tolerable amount of consideration, 
But if they are disobedient, wives are beaten by their husbanda, 
Doms and Dharkérs will cat their leavinge, They will eat, food 
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fed, and She homa sacrifice performed. At such times seven places 
ateassigned,—(2) for the savagraha, the nine planets including the 
gun and moon; (3) the asterisms (uakshatra) ; (c) the seven ‘saints 
(Sapta Rishi ) ; (2) the three hundred and thirty millions of deities 
of the Hindu pantheon ; (¢) the ancestral ghosts (nifré); (f) the 
deities of the quarters (dikpati, dikpd/a),; (g) the sacred rivers of , 
India and of the celestial firmament, ”* 

Bihishti.—(Usually derived from Persian bihisht, Sansknit 
vasishtha, “ Paradise ;”' but Major Temple points out® that diAtshti 
in Persian does not mean waterman, and suggests a derivation 
from the Sanskrit vish, to sprinkle.) —The Musalmén water-carrier 
clase, also known as Saqqa, from the Arabic saggi, “to give to 
drink,” The caste does not admit outsiders, and has a large 
number of exogamous sections, of which one hundred and twenty-six 
are returned in the lists of the last Census. Many of these are 
well-known Muhammadan subedivisions, such os the Abbasi, 
Rahiimi, Bangash, Begi, Fardqi, Ghori, Hanafi, Khurasini, 
Quraishi, Mughal, Pathan, Shaikh, Sadiqi, Sayyid, Turki, and Tur- 
komén, to which none of the caste can have any real claim. Many are 
the names of Hindu triles, as Bais, Banjara, Bhatti, Chauhan, Gaur, 
Gijar, Gual, Jadon, Janghara, Jat, Katheriya, Mewati, Mukeri, 
Ponwar, and Tomar, Others, again, are local, a¢ Dilliwal, Ganga- 
pari, and Kananjiya. These sections appear, however, to have little 
or no effect, on marriage, 

2, Their marriages are regulated by the standard Muhammadan 

Virties exogamic formula, and performed by the 

; rogular ritual. The levirate i» permitted, but 

is not compulsory. Divoree is permited in the cause of proved 

infidelity on the part of the wife, established to the satisfaction of 
the tribal council, 

3, To the east of the Provin-e they worship the Panchonpir 

eee with a sacnfice of a fowl, gram pulse, and 
: ordinary food, They bury their dead accord- 
ing to the standard Muhammadan rules, and offer food to the spirits 
of ancestors at the festival of the Shab-i-barit, They are Musal- 
mingof the Sunni sect. They worship their leathern water bag 
(waske) a8 @ port of fetish, and burn incense (wld) before it om 
— 


+ Neafield, Brtes View, 52, aq ; Colewtla Rerew, CLEVIT., 265. 
# Indien Antiquary, Xl, U7. 
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Fridays, They conform to Muhammadan rules regarding” food. 
They will eat food prepared by high class Hindus, but not by 
menials like Chamfrs or Mehtare, 

4. Their occupation is acting as domestic servants and supplying 
water on payment to Muhammadans and 
Christians,—a duty which for Hindus is per- 
formed by the Kahar. The trade must bea very ancient one, as the 
Yeather bag is mentioned in the Veda and Mauu.’ Thereis a legend 
‘that the Bihichti who saved Humayun’s life et Chansa, and was 
rewarded by sitting on the Imperial throne for half a day, employed 
his short tenure of power in providing for his family and friends, 
and caused his leather bag to be cut up into rupees, which were 
gilt and stamped with bis name and the date of his reign. 
The Bihishti is very seldom before the Courts, and enjoys with 
the Kharadi or turner the reputation of never being sent to 
jail. 
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Distribution of Bihishtia according to thc Census of 1891, 
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Disraror. Nuber.! Divraier. Number, 

1 
Dehra Din, . . 127 Eth. a ge «| 4266 
Sshdranpur =. ws | 4,203 | Bareilly. . . «| 1,008 
Muzaffarnagar. . . «| 4,920'|Bijnor . . . | 8476 
Meernt . . . «| 10,224 || Budéun « . . «| 2,107 
Balandshahr. =. . «| 7,877 || Moradabad, . +| 3,380 
Aligah =. 9.) . «| 12,278 || Shahjehdupur ~ «| 380 
Mathom . .  - «6,863 | Pilibhit. =. 5 | 606 
Agia «+ + | 10,578] Cawopor wwe] 
Farrukhabid . e ‘ 291 |; Fatehpur a | 207 
Maiopari « . . «| 1,111 || Banda. . a 63 
Btiwah .  -  -)-| 573 || Hamtpor wks 78 
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‘Wilson, Rig Veda, IL, 28: Manu, Institutes, If, 09. There is an intenesting 
account vf the manner in, which water was supplied and cooled in Akber’s Court in 
‘Blochmann, Ain-j-Akbari, I, 55, ag. 
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Distrltation of Bihishtis according to the Oensus of 1891—n0ncld. 
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Biloch, Baloch, Biluch.—Identified by Professor Max Miille 
with the Sanskiit mleckchha, “a foreigner, outcast, non-Aryan,2-—— 
The enumeration at the last Census has failed to discriphnate 
between two different though probably originully-allied races— 
the ordinary Biloch and the predatory Biloch or Riud of the 
Districts of the Upper Dudb. Another theory of the ciigin of the 
name is given by Colonel Mockler in a paper publishe? in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal for 1893 — 

“This paper is mainly concerned with the Rind, one of the 
tribes or clans inhabiting Balochistfin. Their name signifies ‘a 
turbulent, reckless, daring man’ They have never acknowledged 
ti euthority ot uny ruler in the country. They claim to be the 
true Baloch, and assert that ‘ley originally came from ‘Alaf,’ 
which is supposed by themselves and most other people to be Haleb 
or Aleppo, in Syria, They say that they are Auabs of the tribe of 
Qumish, and were driven out from Alaf by Yezid 1, for assisting 
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Husain, the martyr nephew of the Prophet Muhammad in 61 Hijrah, 
The author shows, however, from some Arab authorities that the 
Baloch were estabhshed in Makran more than a century before the 
commencement of the Muhammadan ers, vertainly so if, as Firdusi 
rolates, Nanshirwan punished them in Makran in 550 A.D., and still 
more certainly that they were located there within 22 years after 
its commencement, and that therefore, if the Rinds left Aleppo 
in the time of Yezid I., about 61 H., the Baloch were in Makran 
before that date. But xt isdoubtful whether the Rinda ever came 
from Aleppo, o1 that they are Baloch at all, It 1s much more 
probable that they aie the descendants of a certain Al Harith Al 
*Alali, that is of Harith of the ’Alafi tube, and of the Kahtauic stock 
of Arabs, Ile was the fathu of two men, who, according to Tabary, 
in a blood feud balled an officer who had been appointed hy Al TajjAj, 
the Governor of Iraq, to the charge of Makran, in 65 Hijrah, They 
had come from ’Uman, and after the murder took possession of 
Makran, Subsequently, about 86 ijiah, they retired before 
a punitive force ot Al Hajj4y into Sindh, where their name is 
conspicuous in the annals of the country for the next 200 years or 
eo, This, and other facts, show that the Rinds really are of Arab 
descent, but that they did not come from Aleppo, but are deseended 
"vom a man of the ’Alsfi tribe who came from ’Uman, and that 
‘y are not of the Quraish hut the Kahtan stock, On account of 
their undoubted Arsb descent, the Rinds ate held in very high 
1espoct by the other clans of Baluchistan who, therefore, all clair 
to be reluted to them, throngh one Jalal Khan, an ancestor of tha 
Rinds. Among the sons of this Jalal, Makran is said to have been 
dhviiled after the desth of Al Hajjaj. With iegard to the name 
Baloch, Colond Mickler suggests its identity with the Gedrosii 
of the Greeks. He says that the Baloch themselves explain their 
name by the phrase ‘ Balork Badrock ? (or Banos), Here bad 
means ‘evil,’ and rock or rosh means ‘day.’ In Pablavior Zend gad 
is synonymous with dad; therefore Badrosh=jad.vsd or gedres, 
whence the Greek Gedrosii, By the interchange of the liquids 
rand /, badvock would become bedlock, out of which the # mismt: 
paturally diop leaving the Balooh= the Gadrosii, or on the other 
hand, the piovertnal expie~sion (Badrock Balock) may have been 
current in the time of the Gieeks in the form of Baloch Godrosy 
and the Greeks confused the epithet with the name. 
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Distribution of Binds according to the Consus of 1891—eoneld. 
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Bisati—(Bzsdé “ goods spread out for sale; Sanskrit, visrita 
“extended ”).—A small pedlar, hawker, or hucketer, who cells petty 
goods of European manufacture, such as needles and pias, tape, 
buttons, stationery, hardware, ete. They are a purely occupational 
easte, and nearly all Muhammadans. According to the Census 
Returns they have a curious list of sectional names—Banjiia, 
Mughal, Réjput, and Shakh, The Bisdta sells much the same 
class of goods as the Boxwéla (“the man of the box”), who hawks 
smali ware at European houses. 


Listribution of the Bisélis according to the Census of 1891. 
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Suhdranpur wg 7 | 233 240 
Muzaffarnagar 33 38 
Mertt 2 4s v1 134 168 
Bulandshahr 5 3 3 
Agus 5. 6 F 6 6 
Matbom 2. 7 7 
Aga. ree un 1 
Ferukbibdd . . ay Atl Bake n n 
Mainpori . , Saal Mas 6 6 
Bareilly . 2. ee, 1 1 
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Distribution of the Bisdtie according to the Cenzne of 1891—coniAd. 
=— - 
Disrater. Biman, | Mubsm- | tora. 
Biynor ba 54 
Buddup . . . . . 87 37 
Morddabhl. 6 eee 66 26 93 
BhihjabAnpur =. ewe H 2 2 
Pilibhit . Fy . . . . ; Ww 7 
Oawnper ss ee el 7 7 
Fatebpur . + +s 6 6 
Hamirpur. eee 10 10 
Allahibad . . . . . al 10 10 
SMaun . . . . . . | “a 32, 8 
Ballia . . . . | 29 29 
Gowskbpur. ee ee 6 6 
Tord S wy ae eh Jae oe ng} a 
Lucknow. . ‘ . . -| 1 1 
Rad Bareli « | <a 7 
Sitapur Hh 56 1 1 
Botdipue se. eS 13 13 
Barabanki. mF 7 27 
Toran 107 B52 959 
ai ~ wa : 





Bisen.—A powerful sept of Rajputs found in considerable 
numbers in the Allahdhad, Benares, Gorakhpur, and Faizabid 
Divisions. The head of the sept is the Raja of Majhauli, in 
Pargana Salempur Majhauh, of Gorakhpur. They as well as the 
Donwar (g. v.) claim desceut from one Mayira Bhatta, who is sajd 
to haye been a descendant of Jamadagni Rishi of the race of 
Bhrign. Regarding this personage the local tradition is very 
vague. Some say he came-from Hastinapur and was the gon of 
one Aewathima; others that he was an emigrant from Mahé- 
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rishtra or the Marhatta country, He read Sanskrit for a while at 
Bensres, and became a proficient in astrology. Quitting that city 
at last under a divine impulse he settled at Kakradih, a village in 

“Pargana Sikandarpur, of Azamgarh, The whole of that Pargana 
came gradually under his authority. His domestic arrangements 
illustrate a period when the bonds of caste, as we know thom, weie 
unknown. He is said to bave had three wives,— first a Brahmani 
named Nigseni ; the second Stirayprabha, a Sirajbans Rajputni; the 
third Haikumari, a Gautam Bhuinhfrin, By his wife Sivajprabha 
he had a son, Biswa or Bissu Sen, who was the ancestor of the Bisen 
sept of Chhatris; by Haikuméari, Balkal or Bagmar Sabi, the ances- 
tor of the Bhuinhar families of Kuwari and Tamkthi; by Nagsen, 
Nages, Nagesar or Najsen; and by a Kurmin coneubine Tndra- 
dawwan Mal, from whom sprang the Mals of Azamgarh, of whom 
a separate account will be given, Ie evpelled the Bhars, and 
finally went on @ pilgrimage to the Himilaya, whore ho died. 
There aro thus a family of Misr Brahmans, and a» lage half 
Kumi clan which claim common descent with the Majhauli Bisen 
family. 

2. “In the reign of Akbar and with the fall of the Kalhans 
rule, the Bisens, who subsequently, under the 
Rajas of Gonda, took a leading position among 
the liane Ghigra powers appear for the first lame on the etage of 
history, The clan is one of the most numerous in Euston Oudh, 
and is scatfered in clusters of small Zanindiri communities 
throughout the Districts of Gonda, Paizabid, and Partabgarh, with 
the myer Kuéno for ite northern and the Gianges for its southern 
limit, Its principal seat 1s beyond the boundaries of Oudh at 
Majhauli, in Gorakhpur, and its members differ from those of many 
of tho other ruling clans in having no recollection of a departure 
from some distant home in the West, and being unable to connect 
their countless houses by any intelligible pedigree. They admit 
thét they are Bhiimiya Thikurs, or indigenous, as far as they can 
ascertain, in their present territory It is true that they assert 
their descent from a common ancestor, Maydra Rishi; and in thus 
deriving themselves from a mythical religious character outside the 
distinctions of caste, agree with others of the less aristocratic 
among the local Chhatri families who are unable to claim any 
connection with the heroes of the Solar and Lunar races, The 
ties of common clanshin are very vaguely recognised, and I believe 
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thaé*the Bisen of Majhsuli hes always declined to confirm them by 
eating with even the great homonymous chieftains of Gonda and 
Rampur, in Faizabéd, Those settled in Oudh were all of them, 
before the time of Akbar in the position of ordinary village zamti- 
dare, dividing their inheritance among all the males on the ordinary 
coparcenary principles, and it was not till later that the ttle 
and position of Raja were acquired by a few fortunate houses to 
the extreme north and extreme south of their settlements, At 
the centre, in Faizébad, they always 1emained in a subordinate posi- 
tion,””! 

8, Of the Faizabad branch Mr, Carnegy wntes :— “ What their 
clara may Le to being placed under the 
Sombansi line is not clear. Their avowed 
chief is the Raja of Majhauli, in Gorakhpur. In Oudh we have 
no less than thirteen chefs of this clan, and their colonies are 
principally to be found in the Partabgarh District, but also in 
Bahrdich, Gonda, Daryabid, and Sultinpur. The local heads are 
the Raja of Kalakankar, and the Rajas of Mamkpur and Bhinga, 
Sir H. M. Elliot affirms that the present Raja of Majlauli is in the 
one hundred and fifteenth gencration from Maydra Bhatta, the 
devotes, The Oudh branch state that they broke of trom the 
parent stem im the person of Rad Him, and settled in the Province 
under the wing of Manik Chand, the then powerful Gaharwar Raja 
of Manikpur, he who 60 happily picked up the foundlng mother of 
all the Kanhpuriya clan, Within the last few years the Raja of 
Majhauli took to himself a wife fiom the Rajkumar house of 
Dera,— a sure indication that the Bisens (indigenous devotee 
Chhatris of Gorakhpur though they be) are higher in the social scale 
than the Rajkumér offshoot of the Mampuri ex-conyert Chauhine,”’ 

4, From Gorakhpur it is now reported that they intermarry 
with the septs of the Sirnet, Hayobans, 
Baghel, Chauhfin, Chandel, Gaharwir, 
SQrajbansi, Rajkumar, Chandrabansi, Sombansi, Gautam, Kausik, 
Gandhwariya, Hira, Kachhwaha, Rana, Nigbansi and Jédon. 
In Jaunpur they take brides from the Bais, Nikumbh, Chaupat 
Khambh, and Kharagbins, and give girls to the Nikumbh, Raghu- 
bansi, Bachgoti, Rajkumar, and Sombansi. In Gonda they are 
reported to give brides to the Sirnet, Raikwar, Janwar, Chauhén, 
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3 Gonda Bettlement Report, 15. 
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Kalhans, Bhedauriya, and Kachhwiha, while they receive girls 
from the Bandhalgoti, Rajkumar, Palwir, Strajbans, Bais, Chaa- 
han, Kalhans, and other high clase Rajputs, 
Ne 
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Dutribution of the Bisen Rdjpute by the Cénes of 1991—conold. 
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Drererer. Hinde eds Toran, | 

Azamgarh . . ° . . 8,864 1,096 9,960 
Luekuow . . . . . 363 36 408 
Unio . . . . . . 1,102 22 1194 
Rad Baroli . . . . . . 926 | 158 1,083 
Sitepur. . . . . . 481 1,028 1,509 
Bardot 6 6 8 ee 74 “ 1% 
Kher: . . . . : . 275 1,001 1,276 
FoiAbid « . - . . . 7.212 1,272 8,484 
Gonda . . . . - a 27,697 owe 27,697 
Buhiduh . ; . . . . 1,611 1,301 2,912 
Bultanpur . . . . . . 1,686 668 2,244 
PartAbgarb . . . . , 4,778 oo 4,778 
Barabanki . . . . . 2,455 640 | 3,095 
Toran 97 192 +9,827 107,319 








Bishnoi—(norshippers of Vishnu) —Usually, as at the last 
Census, classed as a sub-tiibe of Banyas, but really a distinct 
religious sect. They ate strongest m the Meant and Rolulkhand 
Divisions, and as they are emyrants from the Panjab, Mr. 
Maclagan’s inteesting account! of them may be quoted :—‘ The 
founder of the sect was Jhimbaji, who hved towards the end of the 
fifteenth Century. The following 1s the account given by the 
people regarding him At Pinpisar, a village south of Bikaner, in 
the Jodhpur terttory, there hved a Rajput Panwar, named Laut, 
who had attamed the age of sty years and had no son, One day 
a neighbour going out to cow Ins field met Laut, and deeming it a 
bad omen to meet a childless man, turned back from his purpose. 
This cut Lant to the quck, and he went out to the jungle and 





1 Panjab Census Report, 1891, page 199, sqq , quoting Birsa Settlement Report, 196. 
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bewailed his childlessness till evening, when a faqir appeared to him 
and told him that in nine months he should have a son, and after 
showing his miraculous power by drawing milk from a calf, vamshed 

“from his sight. At the time named a child miraculously appeared 
in Laut’s house, and was miraculously suckled by his wife Iansa, 
This happened in Sambat 150$ (A.D. 1151). For seven years the 
‘boy, who was an incarnation (avatdra) of Vishnu, played with his 
fellows, and then for twenty-seven years he tended cattle, but all 
this time he spoke no word, His miraculous powers were chown in 
various ways, such as producing sweets from nothing for the delecta- 
tion of his companions, and he became gradually known as Achamba, 
(“the Wonder”), whence his name of Jhimba, by which he is 
generally known. After thirty-four years a Braliman was sent for 
to get him to speak, and on confessing his failure, Jhfmbaji again 
showed his power by lighting a lamp by simply snapping his 
fingers, and uttered his first word, Le then adopted the life of a 
teacher, and went to reside on a sandhill, some thirty miles south 
of Bikaner, where, after fifty-one years, he died and was buried, 
‘netead of being burnt like an ordinary Hindu, 

2, “Another account of Jhambaji says that when a Iad of five 
years old he used to take his father’s herds 
to water at the well, and had for each head 
cf cattle a peculiar whistle: the cows and bullocks would come one 
by one to the well, drink, and go away. One day a man named 
Udaji happened to witness this scene, aud struck with astonish- 
ment, attempted to follow the boy when he left the well. He was 
on horseback and the boy on foot, but gallop as fast as he would he 
could not keep up with the walking pace of the boy. At last in 
amazement he dismounted and threw himself at his feet ; the boy af 
once welcomed him by name, though he then saw him for the firat 
time, The bewildered Udaji exclaimed, —“ Jhimbaji!’? (omnis- 
cient), and henceforth the boy was known by thisname, Onattaining 
manhood Jhambaji left his home, and becoming a faqir or religious 
mendicant, is said to have remained sitting on a sandhill called 
Samrathal in Bikaner for a space of fifty-one years, In 1485 A.D. 
a fearful famine desolated the country, and Jhimbaji gained an 
*normous number of disciples by providing food for all who would 
Asclare their belicf in him, He is said to have died on his sandhill 
at the good old age of eighty-four, and to have been buried at a spot 
shout a mile distant from it. A further account says that his body 
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remained suspended for six months in the bier without decompos 
ing. 
8. “The name Bishnoi is, of conree, connected with that of 
Vishnu, the deity to whom the Bishnois giva ~ 
most prominence in their creed, though they 
sometimes derive it from the twenty-nine (¢is-ram) articles of faith 
ineuleated by their founder. In fact, in our returns it was very 
difficult to distinguish the Bishnoi from the Vaishnava, who was 
often entered as a Baishnav or Bishno. The Bishnois sometimes 
call themselves Prahladbansi, or Prahladpanthi, on the ground 
that it was to please Prahlida Bhagat that Vishnu become incar- 
nate in the person of Jhimbaji, The legend is that thirty-three 
crores of beings were killed by the wicked Hiranya-kasipu, and 
when Vishnu, as the Narasinha Avatira, saved the hfe of Prahlida 
and asked Prahlada his dearest wish, the latter requested that 
Vithnn would effect the salvation (mxétt) of the remaining tiwenty= 
eight crores. To do this required a further incarnation, and 
Jhambaji was the result.” 

4, “Regarding the doctrines of the eect Mi. J, Wilson writes :— 
‘The sayings (shaéd) of Jhimbaj: to the 
number of one hundred and twenty were 
written down by his disciples, and ave been handed down in a book 
(pothi) whieh is written in the Nagati character, and in a Hinda 
dialect, similar to Bagri, seemmyly a Marwéiri’ dialect, The 
‘twenty-nine’ precepts given by him for the guidance of his fol- 
lowers are us follows :— 

Tis din sttak pdnck ros rotwanti néri, 

Sera karo shndn sil santokh auchh pydri, 

Pani bani idhni tina bijo chhan, 

Daya dharm hirdd dharo guru batdi jéx. 

Choré nindya jith borjya bid na kariyo koe, 

Amal tamdku bhang Lil dir hi tydgo, 

Mad mds se dekh ke dir ht bhidgo. 

Amar rakhdo that barl tant na baho, 

Amashya barat rdukk lilo na ghdo. 

Hom, jap samddh pija bash baikunthé pao, 

Untis dharm ki dkhri guru baldi sod, 

Péhul dod par chévya jis ko ndm Bisknoi hod. 
Which is thus interpreted : ‘ For thirty days after child-birth and 
five days after a menstrual discharge » woman must not cook food. 
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Bathe in the morning. Commit not adultery, Be eontent. Be 
abstemious and pure, Strain your drinking water. Be careful of 
your speech. Examine your fuel in case any living creature be 
"Burnt with it. Show pity to living creatures, Keep duty present 
to your mind ss the Teacher bade. Do not steal, Do not speak 
evil of others. Do not tell lies. Never quarrel. Ayod opium, 
tobacco, Jhang, and blue clothing. Flee from spirits and flesh, See 
that your goats are kept alive (not sold to Musalmans, who will kill 
them for food), Do not plough with bullochs, Keep a fast on the 
day before the new moon, Do not cut green trees. Sacrifice with 
fixe, Say prayers. Meditate, Perform worship and attain heaven. 
And the last of the twenty-nine duties prescribed hy the Teacher— 
‘ Baptize your children, if you would be called a tiue Bushnoi,’ ” 
5, “Some of these precepto are not strictly obeyed ; for instance, 
though ordimarily they allow no blue in their 
clothing, yet a Bishnoi, of he is # servant of 
the British Government, ix allowed to wear a blue uniform; and 
Bishnois do use bullocks, though most of their farming ix done with 
camels, They also seem to be unusually quaztelsome (im words) 
and given to use bad language, But they ubstam from tobacco, 
dhugs, and spuits, aud aie noted for ther regard for animal life, 
which is such that not only wall they not themselves! kill any living 
«reaturo, bnt they do ther utmost to prevent others fiom dome 
so, Consequently ther villages are geneially swarmng with 
antelope and other animals, and they furbid their Musalman 
neighbours to kill them, and try to dissuade Wuropean sportsmen 
from interfering with them, They wanted to make it a condition 
of their settlement that no onc should be allowed to shoot on their 
land, but at the same time they asked that they might be assessed 
at lower rates than their naghbouis on the ground that the antelope 
being thus left, undisturbed do more damage to their crops; but I 
told them that this would lessen the merit (pwn) of ther guod 
actions in protecting the animals, and they must be treated just as 
the surrounding villages were, They consider it a ood deed to 
scatter grain 1» myeons and other birds, and often have a large 
number of half-iame birds about their villages. The day before 
the new moon they observe as a Sabbath and fast-day, domg no 
work in the fields or in the house. They bath: and pray three 
times a day, in the morning, afternoon, and in the evening, saying 
Bishno! Beshno! insteal of tha ordinary Hindu Ram! Rém/ 
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Their clothing is the same ar of other Bagris, except that their 
women do not allow the waist to be seen, and are fond of wearing 
black woollen clothing. They are more particular abont ceremonial 
purity than ordinary Hindus are, and it ie a common saying that” 
if a Bishnoi’s food is on the iirst of a string of twenty camels and 
aman of another caste touches the last camel of the string, the 
Bishnoi would consider his fooddefiled and throw it away. 

6, ‘(A number of representative Bishnois assemble, and before 
them a Sédh or Bishnoi priest, after light 
jng a sacrificial fire (fom), instructs the 
novice in the duties of the faith. He then takes some water ina 
new earthen vessel, over which he prays in a set form (ishno gdya~ 
tri), stirring it the while with his string of beads (md/a), and after 
asking the consent of the assembled Bishnois he pours the water 
three times into the hands of the novice, who drinks it off, The 
novice’s scalp-lock (chot?) is then cut off and his head shaved, 
for the Bishnois shave the whole head aud do not leave a scalp- 
lock like the Hindus; but they allow the beard to grow, only 
shaving the chin on the father’s death. Infunt baptism is also 
practised, and thirty days after birth, the child, whether boy or 
girl, is baptized by the priest (Sii/4) in much the same way os an 
adult ; only the set form of prayer is different (garth gdyatr/), and 
the priest pours a few drops: of water into the child’s niouth, and 
giver the child’s relatives cach thiee handfuls of the consecrated, 
water to drink; at the same time the barber clips off the child’s hair, 
The baptismal ceremony has the effect of purifying the house, which 
has been maue impure by the birth (sdtak). 

7, “The Bishnois intermarry among themselves only, and by a 
ceremony of their own, in which it seems the 
circumambulation of the sacred fire, which 
is the binding ceremony among the Hindus generally, is omitted. 
They do not revere Brahmans, but haye priests (Séd4) of their own 
chosen from among the laity. They do not burn their dead, but 
bury them below the cattle-stall or iu a place frequented by cattle, 
such as a cattle pen. They observe the Holi in a different way 
from other Hindus. After sunset, on that day, they fast till the 
next forenoon, when, after hearing read the account of how 
Prahlada was tortured by his infide) father, Hiranya Kasipn, for 
believing in the god Vishnu, until he was deliverod by the - 
himself in his incarnation of the Lion-Man (Nare-inta), and 
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mourning over Prahlfda’s sufferings, they light a sacrificial fire and 
partake of coneecrated water, and after distributing unpurified 
sugar (gr) in commemoration of Prahlada’s delivery from the 
“fre into which he was thrown, they break their fast. 

“ Bishnois go on pilgrimage where Jhambaji is buried, south 

of Bikaner, where there isa tomb (maf/) over his remains, and a 
temple (mandir) with regular attendants (pujdii). A festival 
takes place here every six months in Asauj and Philgun, when the 
pilgrime go to the sandhill on which Jhambaji lived, and there 
hyht sacrificial fires (om) of yandi wood in vessels of stone, and 
offer a burnt offering of barley, sesamum (/¢/), butter, and sugar, 
at the same time muttering set prayers. They also make presonts 
to the attendants of the temple, and distribute grain for the 
peacceks and pigeons, wluch live there in numbers. Should any 
one have commntted an offence, such as having killed an animal, or 
wold a cow or gost to a Musalmén, or allowed an animal to be 
kiled when be could have prevented it, he is fined by the assembled 
Thsbnois for the good of the temple, and the animals kept there, 
Another place of pilgrimage isa tomb called Chhambola, in the 
Jodhpur country, where a festival is held every year in Chait, 
‘Ibere the pilgrims bathe in the tank and help to deepen it, and 
sing and play muswal instruments and scatter grain to peacocks 
and pigeons, The Bishnois Jook with special attention to the fire 
sacrifice (hom) ; it is only the rich who perform this daily ; the poor 
meet together to car1y out the rite on the Amawas day only The 
Géenas om Sadhs, who me their priests and are fed by them like 
Bishmans, are a heroditary clags and do not intermarry with other 
Bishnois ; nor do they take offerings from any but Bishnois. The 
Bishnoie are a regular caste and have been shown as such in our 
tables ; and the returns of the caste are much moie to be relied on 
than those of the sect, fur the reason given above that many 
Bishnois by sect must haye been shown in our tables as Vaishnavas, 
and vice versd. 

8. “It is said that a member of any of the higher Iindu castes 
may becomea Bishnoi; but asa matter of 
fact they are almost entirely Jats or carpen- 
ters (KAdls), or less frequertly, Rajputs or Banyas, and the Banya 
Bichnois are spparently not found in the Panjab, their chief seat 
being Moradabad, in the Noith-West Provinces. The man who 
tecomes a Bishnoi is still bound by his caste restrictions ; he no 
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longer calle himself a Jat, hut he can marry only Jat Biehnois, or 
he is no longer a Khéti, and yet cannot marry any one who is not 
a Khéti; and further than this the Bishnoi retains the gotra of his 
original tribe and may not marry within this. Karewa is practised 
among them, but an elder brother cannot marry a younger brother’s 
widow. 
9, “Thoreis not perhaps very much in the teaching of Thambaji 
Connortion with Vaishe £0 distinguish him from the orthodox pattern 
mAvsUt. of Hindu saints, and in some points his doc- 
trine, moro especially with regard to the preservation of life, is only 
an intensification ofthe ordmary Vaishnava tenets, But in the omis- 
sion of the arcumamboulation ( p/era) at marriage, the cutting off 
of the sealp-lock, the special ecremony of initiation, and the disregard 
for the Brahmanical pnesthood, we find mdications of the same 
spirit as that which moved the other Hindu reformers of the period,” 
10, Mahant Atma Rim, known us Mahiraj or Mahant, the 
Tho Bishnoie of tho North- Present Jeauer of the Moadabid Bishnois, 
‘Western Provinces. gives an account of them which, as far as the 
legends connected with Jhimbaji, agrees exactly with the Panjab 
legend, He names nine endogamous sub-divisions of them—Jat ; 
Bishnoi ; Banya Bishnoi ; Brihman Bishnoi ; Ahir Bishnoi ; Sunér 
Bishnoi ; Nai Bishnoi ; Chauhin Bishno, Bayhar Bishnm, The rule 
of exogamy is that they do not intermarry in their gwn gotra orin 
that of their relatives as long as any tic of :elationship is remembered. 
11, The Morddalsid branch settled there when the District wwe in 
the hands of the Nawidb Wazir of Oudh, about 
one hundred and fifty years ago. They donot 
admit outsiders except into their special sub-division as given above. 
Polygamy is allowed ; polyandry repudiated. The marriage cere- 
monies ate performed 1n the orthodox Himdu fashion. Widows ean 
re-marry by the seg#t form. Besides the special worship of Jhambaji, 
they have, now following the cxample of their Hindu neighbours, 
adapted also the worship of Siva and Bhawani, When a child is 
horn the mother is secluded for forty days, when the Mahant sends 
one of hig disciples who makes her throw some butter into the fire. 
This ceremony, is known as dasandar chddna or “ fire touching.” 
‘When a man dies the nearest male relative of the deceased draws 
water from the well in an unused earthen vessel, and places it at the 
door of the house with the opening at the top covered with a piece 
of new cloth, Upon this are placed some cakes (péri). Just asthe 
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on is setting some of the clansmen assemble, and each takes a hand- 
ful of water and pours it on the ground in the name of the dead man. 
This is repeated on the third, tenth, twentieth, and fortieth day, and 
“after three, six, and twelve months. The corpse is thrown into the 
Ganges with a pitcher full of sand tied round the nock, They per- 
form the srédd4a in honour of the sainteé dead in the month of Kuar, 
asordinary Hindus do, Those who die without issue have the srdd- 
dha performed by other relations, and on this ocession clothes, etc., 
are given to Brahmans, They will eat from the hands of none but 
their own clansmen, 

12, They strictly abetain from spirits, meat, and tobacco. Wher- 
ever they are numerous they erect by sub- 
scription a shed winch is known as a Vishnu 
temple (Vishnu mendir), There they assemble on the fifteenth of 
every Hindu month, and the songs of Jhim)nji are chanted by the 
Mahant or some other Siidh or priest. This meeting is known as 
jwmala, In the months of Kufr and Chait they ussemble in large 
numbers and offer sweetmeats and money. Part of the offerings is 
taken by the Mahant and the rest x» divided among the worshippera 
pesent. The Mahaut and his Sidhe practise celibacy, The 
Brshnois of Bijnor appear to diffor from those of the Panjab in using 
the Musalmén form of salutation, sa/dm alaitum, aud the title of 
Shaikhji. ‘hey aveount for this by saying that they murdered 
& Muhammadan Quzi who prevented them from burning a widow 
and were glad to compound ,the offence Ly pretendmy to adopt 
Islam, 
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fyar, Biar.—A tribe of labouters and cultivators in the 
ern Districts. 
1, The word Bifir means “a seed-hed,” and it is suggested that, 
‘Ocigia and charnbie: this may be the origin of the name on ac 
astica of the tribes. count of their occupation, whith is principally 
rice cultivation and the construction of tanks and embankments. 
They may possibly be of aboriginal origin, but the tribe appears to 
‘be vory mixed, andl while they have to a great extent lost the broad 
nore characteristic of the pure Dravidian races, like the Majhwars 
or Korwas, they ato not noticcably different in appeatance from 
the Chamérs and other menial Hindu castes which surround 
them. They may perhaps be connected with the Bhoyars of Betul, 
‘who are said 10 have come originally fiom Upper India: they are 
hard-working and industrious cultivators, thoroughly alive to the 
advantages of irrigation, and generally expending much labour and 
capital in the sinking of wells.’! The idea which at one time pre 
vailed that they were in some way connected with the great Bhar 
face seems groundless. They consider themselves autocbthonos of 
Pargana Bachar, in Mirzapur, and have no traditions of emigration. 
They are slight, dark, wiry men, noted for them skill in earth-work, 
and habitually employed on excavations of all kinds; a quiet, 
rather depressed 1900, occasionally addictod to potty thell, In 
Mirzapur they have now formed themselves into two endogamous 
divisions, the Barhariya, who take their name from Pargana BarLar, 
north of the rive: Son, and the Dakkhinaba or “ Southerners,” who 
live south of the 1iver, Those north of the Son have begun to 
imitate Hindus 0 far as to start one sub-division or sept (A«ré), 
the Chamanawa or Chandanawa, who say they mie descended 
from the chandan or sandal tree, and to this is attached one gofra, 
that of Kasip, These yub-divisions, however, do not restrict mar- 
vinge, the rules of exogamy within the two endogamous snb-divi- 
sions being of a very elementary kind. They say that when a girl 
is married into a family they do not permit another alliance with 
thet family for at least three generations, Others say that only_ 
the family of the mother’s brother (mdmu) and the father’s sister’s 
husband (péwpha) sre barred.* The tendency, however, seems to be 
to extend the restriction to the orthodox limit fixed in many of 
these tribes and to include the family of the father’s brother 
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(chacka) and the znaternal qunt (mdoai), Other members of the 
caste, however, name seven septs—Kunaujiya, Sarwir, Barwér, 
Mahto, Kahto, Kashi, and Barhar, These are exogamous, ind 
‘hypergamy is said to prevail to this extent that the Kanaujiya 
intermarry only with the Barwar, Sarwar and Mahto. Three of 
these are purely local sub-divisions, Kanaujiya (from Kanauj), 
Kishi (from Benares), Barhar (fiom the pargana of that name in 
Mirzapor). The others are probably all occupational—Sarwar 
“archer ; Barwar, “ carrier of loads ;”” Mabito, “Joader ;”” Kahto, 
spokesman.” = ae 

2, They have a caste council (panchdyat) which meets on ooca- 

$ ra sions of marriages and funerals, and disposes 

Trialorganiaatione oe nto business, The president (MubBiya) 
is s hereditary officer, and he has an assistant known as Chaudhari, 
Offences against morality are punished by fine or castigation, The 
castigation is in the form of a shoe-beating, which is administered 
by two strong young men at the orders of the president. The fine 
takes the form of two or four days feeding of the clansmen. When 
the offender agrees to do this he is restored to caste privileges, If 
& man marries into a fumily already excommunicated he has to 
give a two days’ feast of goat flesh and hquor to the clan, If a 
poor man pleads poverty, tho fine is sometimes reduced, but if he 
disiegards the sentence he is excommunicated for two, four, or even 
ten years. If the Mukhiya or Chaudhaii is a minor, the council 
select ,some relative to act for him. The Chaudhari is always 
appomted by the council. 

3. Difference in wealth or social station is no bar to marriage, 
A man may marty as many wives as he can 
support, The senior wife is mistress of the 
house, is respected among the relations, and joins in the family 
Worship. If a man matries a second time, and he or she annoy or 
ill-treat the first wife, the council interferes in her favour, As a 
matter of fact the senior wife generally selects the junior wives, and 
wes hor husband to polygamy, as tueir labour saver her trouble, 
Tf there are more wives than one they live in separate huts in the 
Same enclosure, but, 2s a tule, they get on well together and live in 
common, Concubinage, if the egncubine (rathut) is a member of 
the tribe, is permitted, ‘The abhorrence with which they regard 
ven the idea of polyandry is sufficient to show that it could never 

been an institution of the tribe, Women have considerablé- 
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freedom both before and after marriage, If s woman is caught in 
an intrigue with a stranger to the tmbe she is expelled, If her 
lover be a member of the tribe, the fathers of both have to feed the 
clansmen: but it 1s s pecvhanty of this tribe that they will not 
allow the lovers to marry. The reason is because such cases give 
rise to a feud between the girl’s family and that of her lover, which 
is usually so serious that a marriage alliance between them is out 
of the question, In such cases of incontinence the gitl’s father has 
to foed ihe tribesmen on pakki rasoi, that is to say, butter cakes 
(piri) and gost’s flesh, and the next day on davhcht rasoi, that is, 
boiled 11ce and pulse (dit, bAdt), The tribal punishment for the 
lover used to be fifty stripes with a cano, but British law has put 
a stop to this, and he now gets fifty blows of a shoe. After the 
beating is over he has, in addition, to give the same feart ag the 
girl's father, 

4, The marriage age for boys and girls is from six to twelve, 
The headman arranges the match; the con- 
sent of the parents is essential, and the parties 
have no nght of choice. The bride-price fixed by invariable custom 
is four rupees m cash, two cloths (dfofi), four sers coarse sugar 
(yur), and a little turmeric, No physical defect which appears in 
either party after marriage is sufficient to Incak the tic; but this 
is not the case if fraud is established against the parents of either 
party; und if is understood that a woman may refuse to live with 
her husband if, he 1s unable to support her, or 1s 1mpotent. A man 
ean divorce his wife for adultery: m fact, if after adultery is 
establishea, a man does not discard his wife, he is puniched by the 
council. But all ceparations must he by the sanction of the head+ 
man, aud he will not give Jeave until he has enquired and heard 
evidence in the case, Ifa man marries a woman who has been 
divorced for adultery he is put ont of caste. The suns of the 
senior wife ate called je¢éri or superior: those of the second Zawhrs 
or inferior, These two sets of children succeed equally, while the 
children of & voncubine have no rights, and receive only whatever 
their futher may please to give them during his lifetime. If the 
concubine was a woman of the tribe, the children receive full caste 
Tights and can be married in the tribe: not so, if the mother was of 
another tribe, Her children are called Biyar after their father, but 
have no rights of marriage or commensality. 
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6. Aman may teke a widow to live with him without any 

seeremony. For a while the clansmen will 

Widrw marriages ot eat with him, but when he feeds them he 
fp*generally restored to caste on condition that he goes to bathe at 
Benares or Gaya, The levirate is allowed under the usual restrio- 
tion that the younger brother can marry his elder brother’s widow, 
and not vice versd, If the levir abandon his claim to her she may 
marry an outsider, She takes with her only children at the breast ; 
the others remain with her late busband’s brother. Once she 
marries again she loses all rights in her hushand’s estate. Their 
uncle manages the property for his nephews, and they succeed when 
they come of age, So m the case of the levirate the mother manages 
the property for her son» by the first mariage, Her second 
family has no claim to share, here is no fiction by which the sons 
of the levi: aie attributed to the first hurband, 

6, Only a sonless man can adopt, and that only with the consent 
of bis brethren and the council, A man 
usually adopts his brother’s eon, though oeca- 
sorally the adoption of a daughter’s son is allowed. A man 
may adopt if his only son is a permanent outcast. Diving the 
life of one adopted son a second cannot be adopted, Curiously 
enough a bachelor can adopt, but not a blind man, or a cupple, or 
an impotent taan, or a Jogi, or a woman, except a widow following 
dstinet instructions from her late husband given hefore witnesses, 
But in any case she cau adopt only one of her bucband’s brother’a 
sons, A man caunot give his only or eldest son or only brother in 
adoption. A boy once martied cannot be adopted : nor can a girl be 
adopted: nor a sister’s son: nor a daughter’s son eacept in most 
exceptional circumstances, Asa rule ason adopted ly another loses 
all rights to his father’s estate, but cases are quoted to the contrary. 
Ifhe be his father’s only son he inhertts in both houses. If a natural 
son be horn after adoption he and the adopted son share equally. 

7. The custom of Beena marriage or ghar- 
faiydn does nor prevail. 
8. In all cases the sons of a man are hie heirs, Primogensture 
is 80 far observed that the eldest gets a tenth 
in excess of everything, and the children of the 
first or senior wife get something more than the others The shares 
0 by the sons, not by the mothers, A man cannot select a special 
Son in his lifetime to be heir iv excess of the others, Even if ome. 
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son be better off than the others by self-scquired property, dewry, 
etc, he gets his usual share. Grandsons get their proportionate 
share in the inheritance of their fathers, If there are no sone the 
associated brothers inherit equally. ‘Sho widow has a right ts 
maintenance so long as she continue chaste ; if she becomes unchaste 
her hushand’s brothers can expel her. A daughter has no rights, 
but it seems to be usual for the brothers to give her some of the 
family jewelry, etc., and if she is badly treated by her husband or 
his friends she has a right to come back to her original home and 
claim maintenance there. Ifa man die without a sun or widow 
his associated brothers succeed, If a widow marries while pregnant, 
and a son is born, he will sucvecd to his real not to his step-father. 
Tf the widow on remarriage takes little childien with her the step- 
father is bound to support them until they grow ap and get them 
married, If a man become an ascetic his sons get lus estate: but a 
remarkable rule prevails that in such case the sons get only the 
acquired property of their father, while the ancestral property goee 
to his brothers. Village and trilal offices such as that of mato are 
ancestral: but if the eldest son of the deceased proves unfit, the 
duty i» made over to one of his elder brothers. 

9. Families in which sou» ate aarried or from which tans-in-law 
come are considered relations, There ig no+ 
thing peculiar in the general syetem of 
relationship. They do not, as a rule, rememb& the names of 
ancestors beyond the grandfather. 

10, When a woman is being delivered che sits on the ground 
facing cast. She is attended by the Chamain 
midwife, who cuts the cord with a sickle and 
buries it in the place where the child wa» born, lighting a fire on the 
spot, which is kept burning while the woman ienmins in seclusion. 
After birth the child is rubbed with a mixture of barley flour and 
oil, The first day the mother is fed on Aalwa, whivh is made of 
wheat flour, coarse sugar (gur), and ghi. After this she is given 
butter cakes (piri), but in poor families only rice and pulse. Every 
morning and evening she is given a mixture of gur, ghi, and 
turmeric, which is knowu as #éra, On the sixth day the Chamiin 
bathes mother and child, the Dhobi takes her clothes to the wash, 
the barber’s wife cuts her finger and toe nails and colours her feet 
with lac dye (mahéwar). Outhat day the men of the family shave 
and put on clean clothes, and the woman’s husband’s sister (wawad) 
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cleans the delivery room (sar), for which she receives a present in 
cash, clothes, or jewelry. The wives of the barber and Dhobi get 
four snnas each, and the Chamain the same with her food for the 
days she has been in attendance. That evening the clanspeople, 
male and female, are fed. From that date the attendance of the 
Chamiin ceases, On the twelfth day (barat: ) the mother hathes in 
warm water, and the barber’s wife cuts her nails and those of all 
the other women of the famly. Fiom that time the mother is 
considered pure, and cooks for the family. On this day the old 
earthen vessels of the family are ieplaced. The couvade so far 
prevails that, on the day the child is born the father docs no work, 
and has to take the first apof the dranght given to his wife. The 
husband does not cohabit with his wife till the cbild is six monthe 
old, and is first fed on grain (anmaprd sana), 

11, No adoption is valid unless the adoptive father and the boy 
appear before the MukInya, Chaudhan and 
council and make mutual engagements, 

12, There is nothing very remarkable about the mutriage cere- 

Mainags sienna TNE The bride 1 selected by the boy’s 
father and approved of by the Mahto The 

boy’s father then on a date (lajam) fixed by a Brahman sends or 
tahes to the biide’s father a present which fires the betrothal. This 
18 known as neg béarna, and in somo places consists of four rnpers in 
cash, two aers turmeric, two aera oil, and two sers coarse sug (gur) , 
in others of one and-a-quarte: sers turmetic, one and-a-quailer sera 
sugar, and one and-a-quarter sere of oil. The marriage pavilion 
(mango) has the middle post of seddA wood (Hardwredsa brnati). It 
is erected by the sister or paternal aunt of the nie, who receives a 
mall present for doing this, Five days before mariage the mat- 
maxgar ceremony 18 performed in the usual way ss described in the 
cage of the Bhuiyas, except that the earth is dug by the father’s 
Sister’s husband (pAdipAa) of the bride, and is brought home by five 
unmarried girls of the bride’s sept, who make ont of it a rude altar 
(dedi) in the marriage shed, on which 1s placed the Jucky water jar 
(Aalsa), and a rude representation of parrots (raga) sttmg on = 
tree, which is made by the willage carpenter out of the wood of the 
Cotton-tree (seme/). On this day the family priest (purods) 
sprinkles the bride and bndegroom with a bunch of db grass 
soaked in turmeric and oil (Aalds charddna). Thus is done five 
times. Before the procession starts the bridegroom’s mother does 
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the “waving” ceremony (parackhan), as described in connection 
with the Bhuiyais. The bridegroom’s procession is met by the 
bride’s friends outside the village, and they embrace (meli jhobi}, 
On reaching the reception piace (janwdnsa) the bridegroom’s father 
takes the wedding present (charhauza) to the bride. This consists 
of some jowelry and a sheet for the girl and her mother. When the 
bridegroom arrives he and the bride ure seated on leaf mats or stoola 
ina squaie (chavk) made under the marriage shed: the bride’s 
father washes the feet of the bridegroom, and her mother does the 
same for the bride, Then the hands of the pair are joined, aud the 
bride’s father pours water over them, while the Pandit! reade the 
sanka'pa or “verses of donation.” They then walk five times 
sound the porrot images and water jar, the girl’s brother pouring a 
handful of parched rice (/awa) over them each time they pass; 
while some parched grain is thrown on the sacred fire (4om), which 
ix kept burning in the shed. Then the puir sit down, and the bride- 
groom marks the right foot of the bride with red lead and taking 
five pinches of it between the thumb and the first finger of his 
right hand rubs it in the parting of her hair, This is the binding 
portion of the ceremony. Then the wife of the bride’e brother 
(bhanjai) sprinkles some red lead (sendur chhirakna) over the 
bridegroom and gets a small present. She then escorts the pa intu 
the retiring room (sohabar), the walls of which are marked with rude 
figures drawn in red clay (gern). Over these the bridegroom pours 
some oil, and has to submit toa good deal of coarse practical jokes 
from the female relations of the bride? Next morning is the 
khichari or ceremony of confarreatio, when the bridegroom and bride 
eat, together, After this is the mdnro Aridi or “ shaking of the 
marriage shed.” The father of the bridegroom pulls up and pitches 
away one of the poles of the pavilion amid the shouts of his party. 
This may possibly be a survival of marriage by capture. On the 
bridegroom arriving at his house his sister, apparently with the 
same idea, blocks the door, and will not admit the bride until she 
gets a present. At the bridegrocm’s house the sohabar ceremony, 
‘as above described, is again performed. A day or two after this, on 
a day fixed by the Pandit, some woman of the family takes the 
wreaths of mango leaves (4andanwdr) which decorated the door and 





1 Tt need hardly be anid that this custom of Brihmans condescending to perform 
ceremonies for people of low ossto is irregular. Soe Mann, ITI,. 65, TV., 61, 81, 99 
* For the significance of the kohabar ceremony gee MajhwAr, paragraph 18. 
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the ssored water jar (£a/sc), and throws them into a stream. The 
deities that preside over marriages are Gauri (Devi) and Ganesa. 

» Images of them made of cow-dung are placed in the marriage shed, 
and are rubbed with a little of the red lead before it 1s applied to the 
head of the bride. A marriage can be broken off after the first embas- 
sage (puchhdwa) of the headman, but once the red lead is applied it is 
final, 

13. The three forms of recogmzed marriage are the charhauwa 
and the sagd1 for widows. There is also the 
gurdwat, or maniage by exchange, when two 
persons exchange sisters.! 

11, The dying person is removed into the open air before death.* 
Bact seeeicines ‘The reremonies are performed in the ordinary 
“way. After cremation a stalk of the tall 

reed-hke grass (jAurat) is planted on the edge of a tank, This is 
apparently like the vessel (gavt) hung on a pipal tree, intended 
at an abode for the spint (pret) duiing the time which elapee 
before the funeral ceremunies are complete.’ During the next ten 
days the man who fired the pyre gocs duly to the tank and pours 
ten vessels (/ota) of water over the grass-stalk. When the mourners 
return from the pyte they sit and lament the deceased for a short 
time, and each touches with his big toea httle vessel of water whioh 
i laid m the court-yard. For ten days mourning goes on. The 
man who fired the pyre cooks his fond in an earthen vessel without 
valt, eats only once # day out of a leaf later (anna), und the 
wlations do not eat pdx ur turmeric or put oil on ther heeds, The 
chief mourner goes about with a knife and brass Zola in is hands 
to keep off ghosts. On the day after the cremation the women of 
the family go to the tank, The dead man’s mother walks in front 
of the widow, and all sing songs of mourning. When they arrive 
at the tank the widow washes the red lead off the parting of her hair 
and pours ten handfuls of water on the stalk of grass which embodies 
the spirit of her husband. All the women do the same, and the 
same ceremony is performed dairy for ten days. On the tenth day 
(daswén) all the male relations shave at the tank and get a Brahman 
to offer upthree balls (pina) of barley flour, which are thrown into 
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the water in the name of the deceased. They then return to the 
house, where the funeral priest (Mahpatra, Mahabralman)‘attends 
and receives the bed, clothes, and vessels of the dead man, and one and-« 
a-quarter rupee in cash from the person who fired the pyre. These, 
it is believed, will pass on for the use of the deceased in the next 
would (svarga).! “ How could he got on in the next world without 
these things?” is what they say ; but of a future in which felicity 
awaits the good and xctribution meets the evil-doer they have only 
the very vaguest idea# On that day his brother-n-law binds a 
turban on the head of the dead man’s successor, and pan and betel- 
nut are distributed and the clansmen fed. On this day, to mark her 
abandonment of marned life, the widow floats away (serwa dena) 
her little box which contams the red lead for the parting of her hair 
(aendira) and forehead spangles into the water. 

16, At the penod sacred to the dead (pitra gaksha) in the 
month of Kua: they plaster a ‘ittle space 
under the eaves of the house, spreud thee a 
little rice and flowers, and a vessel (lote) full of water and a tooth- 
brush (datwan) for the use of the dead, On the 15th day of Kuar 
they give some diy gram (si/4a) to a Brahman, and feed a few 
of the kinstoik m Lhe name of the dead, If this 1s not done, their 
spints beset them mm dieams, cause the nightmare, and bing disease 
and death. 

16, Their special deity is Mahadeva in the form of the Langam, 
As local deities they worship Sewanrtys, the 
dety of boundanes, and Dharti Mahideva, 
the earth-god. These local deities have a shrine on the village 
boundaty consisting of a mud platform under a semal (bombaz 
Anptaphylium), bahera (terminalra bellerres), or pipal ( ficus indica) 
tree. A small red flag marks the shrine, near which are placed 
images of elephants, This 18 the shrine of Sewanriys, the deity of 
boundaries. In the name of Dhart: and Mahfdeva two stone pillars 
ere set up im the ground on the outskirts of the village. When the 
harvest is cat both these are proyntiated by a burnt sacrifice (om) of 
sugar and butter (gur, ght). People who ate in trouble make vows 
there, and, when the evil is removed, sacrifice a goat or fowl, and 
sprinkle some hquor throngh the Baga. ‘For this he receives some 
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grain and a couple of pice. The women have a special worship to 
Amina Devi,! in which men do not join. They make a burnt offering 
sad light a lamp in her honour, If thia deity is not worshipped 
the deity mounts on their heads and dives them into a fit of 
ecstacy (ebkudaa). They have the usual custom of borg the eats 
(kanchhedan) of children when they are five years old, That day 
special food is served, and after this the child must conform to caste 
usages in the matter of food, Therr religious business 1s done by a 
low class of Panré Bidhmans. On the day a child’s ears are bored 
a goat is offered to-Juiila-mukhi Devi, and the meat is consumed 
by the worshippers and their friends, 

17, On the Ramnanmi of Chait they have the heads of their 
children shaved at the shrine of Judla-mukhi 
Devi at Kota in the presence of the pnest 
(panda) in charge of the temple. On that date they offer a goat 
and a burnt offermg (40m), On the snahe festival, Nagpanchami, 
held on the fifth bight half of Sawan, they will not plongh, and 
make a white protective mark round the walls of their houses, oil 
the horns of the oxen, and give them salt. On the Dasshra, the 
tenth light half of Kudr, they eat specially good food. On the 
fast of lamps, Diwali, in the last day of the dark fortmght in 
hartttk, they plaster the house, light lamps, and on that day the 
Ahir herdstoen rome and dance at the houses of thei: employers, 
and get some old clothes and a small money present, At the Til 
Sankrint, m the end of the month of Pas, they all eat rice beled 
with pulse (AAicharz) after a Bidhman has first touched the food 
aud blessed it. On the thartenth light half of Pas they bury the 
old year (Samdat gdrua). There 1s a regular p'ace outside the 
village in which a stake of the wood of the cotton tree (semal) 18 
Planted im the giound, Three days after all the villagers collect 
fuel round this, and on the day of the full moon (yi@anmdsht) the 
village Brahman fixes a time for burmng the old year (Sambat), 
The fire 1s ht by the village Baga, and then all the people apply 
fire to it, and parch stalks of barley im the fie and eat them, 
‘They also make small »umps of cowdung and throw them into the 
fire, Next mornmg all collect snd sprinkle the ashes of the 
Sambst into the air, This is known sardkAurdva, After marking 
their foreheads with the ashes they return home. Next day, up to 
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midday, the men sing abusive songs, and throw earth snd cowdung 
at the women, After midday they bathe, put on clean clothes, 
throw about the powder of ground mica or tale (adér), eat wheat 
eakes (piri) fmed in butter, and drink liquor. The feast winds up 
with a regular saturnaha in which decency and order are forgotten.’ 

18, Places like wells and tanks where any one has been drown- 
ed are considered as specially haunted.* If any 
one goes alone to bathe in such places the ghost, 
pushes him in and drowns him. They also have the same ides 
alout deaths by a fall from a tree, which are regarded as the work 
of the offended tree spuit. If they happen to walk under a treo 
where such an accident has happened they bend their heads and 
bow. To keep off such ghosts people take a piece of s10n about, 
with them, such as a kmfe, a hey, ete. They believe that if you 
ean succeed in catching one of these malious Bhots and cutting 
off his ecalp-loch, he will serve you for the rest of your life, 

19. The women tattoo themselves in the usual way among these 
jungle tribes.’ They believe that they are 
not tattooed God (Bhagwin) bands them im 
the next world with a torch of dry rass.* 

20, The Inchy days me Snnday and Monday and Fnday ; Tues- 

er ae ee day and Satmday are unlucky, Among 
omens, oaths, witheraft, numbers § and 3 are luchy, 1d unlucky. 
me They take omens fiom the surly bud, whore 
song on commencing a joutney or business is lucky. A jackal 
eroveing the road is inauspicious. The house door may face the 
North, East, or West, but not the South. Every one has two 
names, that fixed by astrology (rds), and that m ordinary use, 
They swear by putting the hand on then son’s head or touching 
a Brihman’s feet. In the first place if they tell a he the son diee, 
in the second they lose ther property 01 hfe. They are much in 
dread of witchcraft (tona), Such cases are treated by the Ojha, 
who has power to drive off 01 summon Bhits, and can thus revenge 
himeclf on an enemy, Dreams only inean the displeasure of the 


Ghosts. 


Tattooing. 





1 This festival has obyions anslogics m European custom. Mennbardt cone 
mders thom to he sun-oharms or magical ceromomios intended to pocure » proper 
supply of sunstnne for men, amumals, and plants. Soo Frazer, Golden Bough, If, 268, 

2 Tylor, Primstuve Cudiure, 1, 109- 

? See Agarsya, pare. 22. 
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sainted dead at inattention, and are not specially interpreted, Some 
women, particularly those born on a Saturday, can cast the Evil 
Eye. When a child is thus affected its eyelashes stand out 
straight, and when babies are struck they refuse the mother’s breast. 
Eveu big children are affected. The sign of the arrival of a person 
with this power is that the person affected if cating immediately 
vomits, All disease is due to demoniacal influence, It is only Ojhas 
who can recognise the particular Bhat which is at the bottom of 
the mischief, and having marked him down they are able to pre- 
scribe the appropriate offering or expel the evil spirit by bringing 
the victim into a state of ecstacy (ab/ndna), 

21. Their dress presents no peculiarities, The women wear 
jewelry, the safua on the fore-arm, rings 
(mundari) on the fingers, the bahunta on the 
npper arm, the palm leaf ornament (/aréé) in the cars, necklaces 
{hansuét) and strings of beads on the neck, heavy anklets (pairi), 
They do not wear the nosering. They use liquor and tobacco 
freely, They will not eat the flesh of monkeys, cows, buffaloes, 
horses, camels, crocodiles, suakes, lizards, jackals, or rats. They 
eat pigs, goats, sheep, fowls, and all kinds of fish. Women do not 
eat, pork. Children eat first, then the men, and last of all the 
women. They will not touch a Dom, Chamar, Dlurkdr, or 
Bhangi; uor the wife of the younger brother, the wifo’s elder 
sister, and a connection (samdh+) throughthe marriage of children, 
They will not speak by name of the wite ur mother, or of the dead 
if it can be avoided, In the morning they will not speak of death, 
disease, or quarrels, or of a lame man or @ cripple, or of a village 
whee bad characters live or where there was in former days a 
murder ora fight. They sow, if possible, on the tenth light half 
of Joth, Fields for the spring erop are ploughed five times, for 
the autumn crop twice, They salute by the pdélagi form, and 
seniors give the blessing nité rako, “Live happily 1” If a woman's 
relation visita her rhe seizes him by the fect and weeps, Then in a 
sort of sing-song she describes 4)) ber troubles {o him, and ends by 
washing his feet and giving him (obaeco. When u guest comes he 
is expected to bring with him some parched grain und coarse sugar 
for the children, Then if he is a clansman the householder seats 
him in the cooking place (c#euka) and feeds him, Women are 


‘Social custome. 
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respected, as they work very hard. Men who ill-treat their wives 
are divorced by the tribal council, and put out of caste for a year or 
two ssa punishment. Old people are taken care of and given only, 
light work. Inthe hot weather they all collet in the evening 
under a tree, and chat on village business. In the cold weather 
they assemble at cach other’s houses, sit round a fire of rubbish 
{#awra), and the honse master finds them in chewing tobacco, 
They are very clannish and detest and distrust strangers, They 
will cat both kinds of food (paki and kackchi) only from a Brah- 
man. No one but a Dom will eat or drink from thir hands. 

22, Their business is ploughing (ha/wéhi) and domg earthwork 
on embankments and tanks, in which men, 
women, and children join. When they take 
service as plonghmen they get on the first day a pot (Adri) full of 
gain and a rupee in cash, and the same when sowing is over, Their 
daily wages aro three sers of barley or sdwda millet, The Byfre 
aré avery quiet, respectable tribe, and are very seldom seen in our 
Courts. 

23, They have a sort: of local organisation (eka) in which three 
or four villages join, but it is weak and ineffective, and as a tribe 
they arc little more than serfs, averipli gleba ; s fow aro now begin- 
ing to cultivate as sub-tenants. 


Occupation. 


Distribution of the Biydrs according to the Census of 1891. 
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Bohra,—(Sanskrit, vyanahdrafa, “a trader’) —A general term 

“for any trader or money-lender, Those revorded under this name at 
the last; Census are almost. entirely confined to the Meerut Division. 
They claim to be and are usually admitted to be Brihmans. Of 
them Sir H. M. Elliot! writes~‘ The Bohras of these Provinces 
sither come from the neighbourhood of Jaypur, or are deavendants 
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of the original eettlere from that quarter, and preserve some peou- 
hartties of speech and dress by which they aie readily known. An 
inferior viase of Bohras is ealled Kaiyan, who are said to take their 
‘yame from their trick of constantly saying Kasi, Kain,‘ Why?? 
or Rahti—the continually revolving nature of their dealings and 
monthly visite to their debtors have with reference to the constant 
revolntions of the rahat or Persian wheel and buckets procured them 
the designation of Rahti,”” Another name for them is Athwariya 
because they take interest every eighth (d/Awen) day. The Bohras, 
srcouding to Sir H. M, Elliot, have larger dealmgs and with 
higher classes than the Rahtis have, but, like the latter, are generally 
eager to acquue possession of profitable estates, There 1s, however, 
this difference between them, that the Rahtis lend and will take in 
return only money ; whereas the Bohias aie ready to 1eceive every 
iiarketable article, including the produce of the soil as well as cattle, 
ainong which may be enumerated horses, camels, sheep and goats 
m payment of their debts. 

2, Those in the Uppe: Ganges Jumna Duéb, claim to be Paliwél 
Caur Brahmans, from Pali, in Rajputina. Trade 16 not lawful 
for a Brdhman exept in times of scarcity and under certain condi- 
tons* Hence to mark then separation from Bidhmans with whom 
they do not mess or intermarry, they ansuciate with the Muhabrah- 
man, who isan abomination tothe Hindu on account of his functions 
i» a funcral priest, 

8. In Kumauathe Bohras call themselves Khasiya Rajpute, bat 
claim to have been ongmally money-lenders, ‘They sie now thriv- 
wig agriculturists.s To the cast of the Province the trading Brah- 
mans ate called Béona, and are analogous to the Bibhan o1 Bhutnhar,* 
Quite distinct fiom these trading Biihmans are the Bohras of Central 
India, who are Mnsalmans, They are wholesale meichants of the 
first class, as well as pedlars. They render: implicit obedience to their 
elected Mullas, They are of the Hasani tnbe,—once so dreaded in 
Egypt and Persia for acts of murder and desperation. The principal 
Bohra colony at Ujjain, where they have four special quarters (maha- 
4a,)° In the Panjab, as in these Provinces, all the Bohras are Hindus, 





* Baja Lachhman Sih, Belandshakr Memo., 151, 379- 
# Bibler, Sacred Laws, 1, 72. 
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4, Their exogamons sections would lead to the conclusion that 
their origin is mixed, The Kachhi and Khang4r seem to represent a 
non-Aryan element, Besides these are the Bachguér, Baliu, Bath- 
ain (from Sravasti), Bhatiya, Claiwir, Dasiti, Deswil, Kama? 
Kasib, Kundal, Maheswari Nagar, Samel, Syd, and Sundi, 


Distribution of the Bohras according to the Censua of 1891, 
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Boriya.—A tube of village servants and cultivators found chiof- 
ly in the Cawnpur and Tfardoi Districts. Theu sub-castes show 
that they are clovely connected with, xf not av offchoot of, the great 
Psi tribe. Thus we fd among their sub-divisions Arakh, Bahe- 
liya, Gdjar, Khangir, Kisin, Lumya, Pisi, Rajpisi, Rakhpasi. 
Some, again, are Incal sections, such as Ajudhyabisi, Antaibed, Bais- 
wir, Baniiasi, Bujbisi, Kanaujya, Mahobiya ; others AuLpiy rome 
connection with other tiles as Bhuutiya, Chauhdn, Ghost, Hara, 
Kuathiya, Kathwans, and Sombansi, Otheis are occupational, as 
Ghuicharha, “horsemen ;” Khetwal, “ ficld men’? 








Dustribution of the Boriyas according to the Census of 189]. 
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Br&hman.’—The levite class of the Hindu caste system, The 
word Brahmans is derived from Brahman (root bri4, ersh,) “ reli- 
gious devotion regarded as an impulse or feeling gradually grow: 
Yug up and expanding co as to fill the soul.” To quote ona 
of the latest and best authorities*—“ The common term used in 
the Veda for the officiating priest is Brahman (masculine, 
nominative singular, Brahma) originally denoting, it would seem, 
‘one who prays,’ ‘worshipper,’ or ‘the composer or reciter of 
a hymn,” In some passages the woid also signifies a special clasr 
of priests who officiated as superintendents during sacrificial oere- 
monies, the complicated nature of which requized the co-operation of 
severs) priests, The fact that the terms Brihmana and Brahma 
putra, both denoting the son of a Brahman, are used in certain hymns 
as synonymous of Brahman, seems to justify the assumption that 
the profession had already to a vertain degree become hereditary at 
the time when the hymns were compused.” The term Bidhman, 
as Dr, Muir’ remarks, must have heen o1gynally applied to the same 
Jeisons who are cleewhere in the Vedhe hymns spoken of as Rishi, 
Kavi, etc,, and have denoted devout worshippers and contemplative 
sages who composed prayers and hymns which they themselves recited 
in praise of the gods, Afterwards when the ccremoual gradually 
leecame more complicated and a division of savied functions took 
place, the word was moro ordinarily employed for a minister of 
public worship. and at length came to signify one particular kind 
of priest. with special duties, The origimal Aryan priest was the 
house father, and we still find among the lower Dravidian races 
that the family worship is done either by the bead of the house 
hold or by the son-in-law or brother-in-law ; and 1. was only when 
the service of the gods hecame a more complicated and diffieult 
function that a special clask of officiants was cteated for this pur- 
pose, This differentiation of function tonk place, of course, at an 
early date in the history of the development of Hinduism. Dr. 
Hang * believes that tho differentiation of the functions of the classes 
of priests, Hotris, or repeaters of the Rik verses, the Udgatris, the 
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chanters of the Rik verses, and the Adhvaryus, or manual Isbourers 
and sacred cooks must have been at an early date, certainly not 
posterior to the collection of the Mantres, and the dicta of the 
Brahman priests into separate works, 

2, But, ss Dr. Muir govs on to say :'—“Though towards the 
close of the Vedic period the priesthood probably became a profes- 
sion, the texts do not contain anything which necessarily implies 
that the priests formed au exclusive caste or at least a caste separated 
from of all others by insurmountable bariiers as in later times. 
There is a wide difference between a profession and even a heredi- 
tary order in caste in the fully developed Brélmanical sense, There 
is, therefore. no difficulty in supposing that in the Vedic era the 

_ Indian priesthood, even if we admit its members to have been for 
the most part sprang from priestly families, may haye often 
admitted aspirants to the sacerdotal chatacter from other classes of 
their countrymen.” This theory, then, that even the Brahmans 
themgcives are probably of mixed origin, and that the caste, as we 
find it now, is in a great measure occupational in origin, goes to 
the very root of the Biihmanical caste system of modern India, and 
deserves to be extablinhed Ly some esainples fiom the immense 
mass of evidence which might be adduced in support of it, 

8. In the first place 1t may be noted that imder the general 

Compontooriguot eal of Bidhman are melded various classes 
which are almost genctally admitted to be of 
distinct origin, such are the Mahflnahman or funeral priest who on 
account of lus functions, is detested by all Hindus who pretend to 
purity ; the various kinds of beggars and astrologers, such ag 
the Joshi, Dakaut, and his brethren, and the Ojha or devil priest, 
who is almost vertainly the Baiga or ghost-finder of the Dravidian 
yaces, who has been imported into Hinduism. Next, the supposi- 
tion that the early so-called Brahmans were strictly endogamous, 
is contradicted by much evidence, Dr. Muir? on the evidence of 
the early texts shows that they not only intermarried with women” 
of their own order or even with women who had previously 
Yemained single, but were in the habit of forming connections with 
the widows of Rajanyas o1 Vaisyas, if they did not even take pos- 
session of the wives of such men while they were still alive, 
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4, Secondly, we have a mass of facts pointing to the creation of 
certain classes of Brahmans in comparatively mode:n times. Thus 
jn Partibgarh’ there is a chrrent legend that the celebrated Oud: 
chieftain, Manik Chand, created Brahmans wholesale out of various 
Kurmis, Abirs, and Bhars, A similar case occurred in Fatehpur.” 
In Unio, again, a story is told of Raja Tilok Chand, that one day 
while hunting he was very thirsty, and having no attendant he 
ushed a Lodha, who was present there, to fetch him some water, 
which he biought m his own drinking vessel. The Raja after 
dunking the water discovered that the owner of the vessel was a 
low caste man, so he asked him to eal! lumself a Brahman under 
the title of Pathak of Amtata, a» he was watching the mango (dm) 
trees. ‘This title still remains with his desceudants, who are acknow- 
ledged as Brahmans.* Sir J, Maleolm* in Central India found 
many low caste female ¢laves in Brahman houses, the owners of 
wiuch had treated them as belonging to their own caste, Under 
the head of Dusé/k a reference has been made to the curious 
Bihar story of the clever Dusidh gnl who married a Brahman * 

5. Thidly, this intermivture of castes comes out very clealy 
in the earlier legenils of the race. Thus we find that the Angirasas, 
or sons of Angiras, were Tiahmans as well as Kehatriyas, So the 
deseendante of Garga, although Kshatriyas by bith, became Bidh- 
mans.’ In the Mahabbfzata Bhima is mairud hy his brother 
Yudlushthira to the Asura woman Iidimbi, and the maimage rites 
were segulaily poformed, and Diaupadi, a Kehatnya gurl, accepts 
4+ a husband m the Swayamvara Arjuna, who pretends to bo a 
Trahman,” According to a passage m the Mahibhi.ata® all castes 
lecome Brahmans when once they have crossed the Gomati on @ 
visit to the hermitage of Vasistha, The Brihman Drona acts the 
part of a Kshatnya im the great war, Kakshivat was the son of 
Dirghatamas by Usij, a female servant of the Queen of the Kalmga 
Raja, whom her husband had desired to submit to the embraces of 
the age in order that he might beget a son, The Queen substituted 
her bondmaid Usij. The sage, c.ymisant of the deception, conse- 
crated Usij, and begot by her a son named Kskshivat, who 
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through his affiliation to the Raja was a Kshatriya ; but as the son of 
Dirghatamae was a Brahman.’ So Visvémitra, aKehatriya, by 
the force of his austeritics, compelled Brahma to admit him into 
the Brahmanical order in order that he might, be on a level with 
Vasichtha, with whom he had quarrelled.? Even up to the time 
that Vasishtha wrote the legality of a twice-born man marrying 
@ Sidra womun seems to have been at least arguable.’ Numerous 
instancen of similar mutability of caste in comparatively modem 
times might easily be given.* 


6. The legends thiow little light on the origit of Brahmans aya 
Gace: Ae except to establish the substantial unity 
rubenans, of the Aryan peoples. By one account the 
Brahman was produced from the mouth of the Sapreme Being, the 
Kshatriya from lis aims, the Vaisya from lus thigh, and the Sddra 
from his foot. In the Purusha Sukta hymn of the Rig Veda the 
primioval man is hewed by the gods into four parts, which form 
the four great divisions of the race, A later Jegend bases the divi- 
sion on purely moral grounds, and degraded those Brahmans who 
gave themselves up to anger and pride mtv Kshatriyas ; those who 
lived by agriculture and flock tending, the yellow Vaisyas; and 
those who uve way to lying and immorality, the black Stidras, 


7. The usual division of Tidhmans is into ten great orders. 
Fst the five Diayidas south of the 
Vindhyan range, consisting of the Mabd- 
rashtras who dwell in the country where Marfithi is spoken , the 
Andrax 01 Tailangas of the Telegu country ; the Karnitas of the 
Canureso ccuntry ; aud the Gurjaras of Gurjarishtra or Gujaat, 
Secondly, the five Gaula or Gaur, north of the Vindhyas, consist= 
ing of the Saiasvatas, who take their name from the Sarasvati river ; 
the Kanyakubjas or Kanaujiyas, from Kanayakubja or Kanuuj ; 
the Gaudas «1 Gauts who are said to take ther name either from 
Gaur in Benyal or Gonda in Oudh ; the Utkalas of Orissa, and the 
Maithilas of Mithila, the modern Bibar and its neighbourhood, 

8. At the last Census the Brahmans of these Provinces were 
recorded under twenty-one main sub-castes,—Bangili, Chaubé, 


Divieion of Urdhmaus, 
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Drivira, Gangaputra, Gaur, Gujarat, Jinjhautiys, Kansujiya, 
Kafnatak, Kashmiri, Khandelwil, Maharfshtia, Maithila, Ojha, 
\Palhwal, Sakaldipi, Sanddh, Savaswata, Satwarrya, and Utkal, 
Besides these divisions, which are m a laige degice territoral, there 
aie others, euch as Acharya, Hotn, etc., which are occupational. 
The Brahman sib-castes will, for the sake of convenience, be 
discussed im separate arti les The complete hsts give no less than 
nine hundied and two Brahmanical divisions, but here taibes and 
gofras ave inextricably compounded 

9 Among the sub-divstons of local importance, we find m Dehra 
Dan the Gangiii; m Muzaffainagm, the Achirya, Dakaut, and 
Taga, mn Meeit, the Acharya, Bohra, Chawasiya, Dahaut, Dasa, 
and Gautam; m Aliaih, the Abhinashi, Agmbotit, Barwina, 
Gautam, Parfsara, Pathak, and Upadhya, im Mathma, the Gantam 
and Nagai ; m Agra, the Chauiasiya an? Gautam , in Parrukhabad, 
the Mababrahman , m Elah, the Dichlut, Gantam, Rajauriya, and 
Upiidhya ; nm Budaun, the Pardsaa, Pathak, Taiwan, andl Upidhya; 
w Moradabad, the Gautam and Mababrahman, in Hamfrynir, tho 
Bhagoré and Sanaurluya, in Allahabad, tle Milawi and Ratlo ; 
m Jhansi, the Bhagoré, Dakkom, Karin, and Sagamodi; in 
Jalaun, the Aiwdsi, m Lahtpui, the Bhago and Singnekh or 
Simgrishi , nm Benares, the Audich, Bhiiadwdja, Nagar, and Vedi; 
m Marzapur, the Sandl, sm Jaunpur the Kantal and Raybhét, 
m Ghazpu, the Bhistdwaja, Chhatis, Gautam, Pachhaiy én, 
Pardsaagotra, SAndil, Vedi, and Yajurvedi, in tallia, the Gautam ; 
w Basti, the Sandi , m Bahidich, the Belwar, and i the ilies, the 
Bas, Bhal, Bhat, Gangan, Joshi, Khas, Lakhpal, Lohm, Pimd, 
Panth, Pathak, Sarola, Tripathi, Tiwan, Upadhya, Upiet, Of 
many of these some account wi'l be found m other articies, 

10 The greut sub-eastes alieady named are fo. the most part 
endogamous, but the rule appears to be 
ocvasionally relaxed when the scantiness of 
brdes im the small loal gioupis an obstacle to matiage, Thus 
there seems to be no doubt that iv parts of the country at least the 
Gayr and Saraswata sub-castes intermarry, According to Manu 
Persons are forbidden to marty who stand in the relationshp of 
sapndas, that w, who are within tive degrees of affinity on the 
side of the mother, and seven on that of the father, The person 
himeclf constitutes one of these degrees , that is to say, two persons 
Stand to dach other in the sapinda telationslup if their common 
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ancestor, being a male, is not further removed from either of ther 
then six degrees, or four degrees when the common ancestor is a 
female. This rule reinforces the principle that the gofra is an exq-r 
gamous unit, Tt is needless io say that this gotra system haa been 
developed to an oxtraordinary extent, and they have become ao 
numerous that it is practically impossible to procure any well estah- 
lished list of the gofras of any of the chief tribes, The word go/ra 
means primarily a “ cow-pen,” and has hence been extended to 
the descendants of a common ancestor. Most of them are what 
has been called eponymons, that is to say, they claim to be descended 
from and to denve their names from some Rishi, or saint, who is 
supposed to have bein their first ancestor, All the Brahmanical 
gotras have wight great ancestors only—Visvamitra, Jamadagni, 
Bhatadwaja, Gantama, Atri, Vaswtha, Kasyapa, and Agastya.! 
These oceupy with the Brahmans about the same posnion as the 
twelve sons of Jacob with the Jews, and only he whose descent 
from ono of these great Rishis was })-y ond doubt could become the 
founder of agufra. The Brihmanwal system of gotraa has, again, 
by a fiction Len cataded to other trb-s, such as the Rajput, 
Banya, Khatri, or Kavasth, but among them the institution is 
exotic, and naturally much less vigorous than among the trib. from 
whom it was derived. 

11, There is again another Biahmanical division, that of the 
charana or sékha and ths pravara. The sadha or charana 1s usualy 
applied to the body of pasons who follow one of the varions schools 
of Vedie teaching, which are said to be as many as 1,150, of which 
there are 1,00 for the Sama Veda, 100 for the Yajur Veda, 21 
for the Rig Veda, and 9 for the Athatva Veda. The institution 
of the pravarais, again, purely religious. The pravara or arsheya, 
which are generally 1egarded as synonymous terms ure those sacri- 
ficial fires which several gotras had in common. Tt was loft to their 
own choice to which they wished to repair. 

12. Under the aiticles dealng with the separate Brihmanical 
tribes an accornt of some of the domestica 
ceremonies has been given. A few points 
may here be noticed, principally derived from the custome of the 
Sorwariya Brahmans of the Eastern Districts of the Province, 
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18, What is commonly known as the rajodarsan (rojas, “pollue 
Rajodi ; tion,” darsana, “seeing’’) is the time during 

. Meerbbedina. which women remain impure for four daya 
after the menstrual period, and while in this state do not touch tle 
drinking water or cook for the household. This is, it is hardly 
necessary to say, Consistent with the common practice of the most 
primitive tribes! The pollulion is removed by the rajasvdn or 
ceremonial bathing on the fourth day. Immoshately on marriage 
follows the “impregnation rite,” garbhadiéae. In ancient times no 
bridegroom approached the bride till the fourth night after the 
completion of the marriage ceremony. This interval is prescribed 
by Gobhila. The present interval of two, three, or four years m the 
case of child-marriages 1s quite unsupported by the authority of 
ancient lawyers, Dhanavantari (in the Sustuta) declares that the 
Garbhadina should not take place till a girl is sixteen, Dr, 
Bahler has shown from the Vivaha Mantras that, in olden times 
girls were married long after they had reached the age of puberty, 
and infant marriages were unknown; moreover that the himan 
husband is the fourth husband, the three gods, Soma, Visvavasu, 
and Agni, being the first three at the period of a girl’s becoming 
marriageable. As it should take place on the fourth day, the con- 
tummation mte was sometimes called Chaturthi karma,}' During 
the previous day the yonug marnel woman was made to look 
towards the sun, or m some way e\pored to the rays. In the 
evening she was required to bathe. Ter husband als. performed his 
ablution and went through othe: prescribed forms. Before appruach- 
ing his wife he was careful to secure the solemn imprimatur of 
tehyion on an act which might lead to the introduction of another 
human being into the world, Ile therefore repeated two mantras 
or texts of the Rig Veda (X, 184), the fixet of which may be thus 
translated,—‘ Let (all-pervading) Vishnu prepare her womb ; let the 
Creator shape its forms ; let Prajapati be the Impregnator; let the 
Creator give the embryo’? At present, m Bengal, the girl is 
subjected to a period of isolation wich exactly eoriesponds to that 
described by Mr, Frazer in the case of various primitive racea, the 
idea being that at thie period of her life dangerous influences 
emanate from the girl which it is necessary to counteract. In Upper 
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Tadia the rite appears to consist in the worship of the dula devata 
or family god, and if the head of the family is rich or illiterate, a 
Brahman is employed to reail the Durgapatha or songs in honour of 
the goddess Durga. This rive is tended to obviate the danger of 
® miscarriage. 

14, Next follows, in the sixth month of pregnancy, the *imanta 
pxm savana, or the 1ite of male production, 
done with the object of securing a male 
heir, the desire of every Hindu mother. The expectant, mother is 
bathed, dressed in red clothes which are sent from her father’s 
house, and sume fruit, the emblem of prolificacy, is placed in her 
lap, She then goes to the family shiine and worships the household 
god. 

15, When the child is horn, and before the cord is ent, the head 
of the family does the nandimukh srdddha, 
Tle lays some dus giass on the ground and 
offers a pinda over it After this the cord is eut and 2t is buried 
in the room in which the delivery took place. Over it a fire 
(pasangh) is lighted, and wood of the tendw tree is burnt. For 
twelve days the lamp is fed with x/m oil. During this time the 
mother is fed with cakes (piri, halwa), candle (ackAwdui), and 
ginger (synt/), Bread and pulse vannot he given to her, because 
during the period of pollution only substances cooked with ghi, 
milk, or parched gram, can be taken from the family cookhouse, 
The members of the family sre impure for twelve days after a 
continemert in the house; during this time no Deota can be wor- 
shipped, nov can any one drink water from their hands, After the 
‘sixth day the Chamar midwife 1s dismissed, the mother and child 
are bathed, and after that the Nain or barber’s wife attends on her, + 
‘But it is not absolutely necessaty that this rite should take place 
on the sixth day in case the omens are adverse, In that case it is 
postponed for one or two days. At this rite one of the women of 
the house waves some barley in a sieve or basket over the mother 
and child, and this grain is given to the midwife, If the first 
obild die, the next born is usually put in a sieve, or it is weighed in 
a scale against barley, which 1s given to the midwife. The general 
mule appears to be that if a child die within six daye after birth the 
oorpee is buried; if it die between that time and the investiture 
with the eacred cord (janed) it is thrown intoa river (jad pravda) ; 
after investiture the dead are cremated. The corpses of girls up to 
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the age of esven are thrown into running water; if over that age- 
or married they are cremated, 

. 16, On the twelfth day after birth is the baraki, when the } 
mother and child are bathed “an aa the baby is 
shown to its male relations, who are expected 
to put @ money present in its hand. The maternal grandmother 
sends a yellow sheet (piari dhott) for the mother, and for they 
child a little coat (jAola), and m cap (tpi), On that day all the 
women friends collect and have their nails eat, while a barhorw 
woman rubs them with a mixture of oil and turmeric (uétav), If 
the baby be a boy, the lady friends give the wife’s mother, or in her 
absence the father, two annas cach ; in the case of a girl, tho con- 
tribution is half that amouut. This ie known as “tha nail cut+ 
ting”? (nakh katiya, nakh tardshi). A list of these donations is 
made at the time, so that tho receiver may reciprocate them when 
a similar occasion occurs in the family of the donor. ‘The women 
also give a pice or two to the barber’s wife, who does the anointing, 
All the women then sit down and sing the birth song (so4ar, Sana s 
sobin). This ig the only song (rdy) which can be sung at any 
time of the day; for the others appropriate times are fixed. 

17. If the child be born in the asterism of Mila, the mila adnti 
rite is performed to obviate the il'-luck 
attaching to this period. In this case the 
woman and child are kept in the delivery room for twenty-seven 
days from the date of birth, and during that period the father is 
not allowed ta see the fuce of the baby ; he is also not allowed to 
snave or change his clothes, ‘Ihere are two kinds of the Mala 
aeteriom, “the light” (kaléa, (dg); the other “heavy” (bséri, 
d7ik), If the birth occur in the latter, he must not see his child 
for twelve years, and in that interval can neither shave nor change 
his clothes, Many persons, under such unfortunate circumstances, 
become Jogis. On the day of the mula sduti rite everything follows 
the number twenty-seven, the number of the asterisms (Nakshatra) ; 
water is drawn from twenty-seven wells, the wood of twenty-seven 
Varieties of trees, sieves made with twenty-seven kinds of knots, 
blankets of twenty-even breadths, earth from both banks of the 
Ganges, clay that has been pressed by the foot of a horse or 
elephant, and from the King’s gateway, which at Chunér is the 
main gate of the fort, are collected. The child’s father bathes and 
Goes into the courtyard. There a barber woman makes a square of 
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flour, and in it places a stool for him to sit on. Near him is placed 
a jer (talsa) filled with Ganges water. The Purobit or family 
priest then worships Gauri und Gunesa. The earth and blankets, 
are put into the sieves and laid on the father’s head, while over him 
is poured the water drawn from twenty-seven wells, After this 
the barber’s wife seccives the blankets as her perquisite, and a smal} 
money present. Thisdone, the father is considered pure, and he is 
allowed to come out, shave, and bathe. Then he returns to the 
square, where he worships a smali biass or gold image of Vishnu, 
Near him is placed a brass saucer (Aafor’) which is filled with phi 
from a black cow. The ghi is melted until it becomes quite thin, 
‘Lhe saucer is placed before the father, who keeps his eyes fixed 
upon it. The mother comes up from behind with the child in her 
arms, and she holds the haby so that the father may see its image 
reflected in the ghi, After this the child is seated in his lap, and 
he makes it a present in money. In caso the child is born in 
Mal, the twelfth day rite is postponed, and carried out with the. 
observance on the twenty seventh day. The ceremony ends with 
the fecding of twenty-reven Biahmane, and the presenting of gifts 
to the friends and relatives who have attended the ceremony. 

Tn the families of Icatned Brahmans, such os Pandits, when 
the child is two months old it 18 dressed in 
® new cap and coat and placed in a swing 
(sindola), Up to that tue 1 remains on a Led, This rite is 
known as dola rohana, On thatday the family god is worshipped, 
and rich food (par7, bokAir) 1s cooked for the household. 

19. Pandits have also another rite known as “the bringing 
out,’ vahirnizarana, ‘The usual custom 
is that the child is not brought out of the 

house until “the grain feeding,” annoprdsana, But if it ia 
~ desired to bring the child out before it is fed on grain, he performs 
this rite. The baby is dressed in 2 new coat and cap of blue cloth, 
the colour of the sky. These clothes are first dedicated at the 
house shrine (diuker:), and then the child’s forehead is marked 
with lamp-black (#éyal) and a necklace of holy seeds (bajarbatta) 
and tiger’s claws (sagdnaha) tied round ite throat, All these ave 
devices to repel the Evil Eye. It is then brought out; but as an 
additional precaution a black piece of cloth, a coltur which 
frightens evil spirits, is hung round its neck, or at any tate the cort 
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ja bound with black braid. In former times this bringing of the 
child into the open air was known as the sishéramana, 

1 20, According to the éarly ritual the “food-giving” rite or 
% annaprésana was performed in the sixth 
month after birth, “The cluld was carried 
in the arms of itr father and placed in the midst of a party of 
friends, meluding the family priest, who offered prayers for its 
welfare and presented it gifts, A little food (generally mice) was 
then for the first time placed in its mouth, and yarious qualities 
were supposed to be imparted, according to the nature of the food 
given, whether rice, butter, honey, milk, or the flesh of partndges 
or goats”?! Now-a days in the sth month a lucky day is 
selected, Rich fond (purr, baklir) is cooked; the waist string 
of some old member of the family is broken and tied round the 
waist of the baby to ensure its long life, Then a tray containing 
nh food 1s laid before the oldest man in the family. Te takes a 
‘ttle out, and after making a holy circle round 1 with water, offers 
it to Vishon, ‘The reason of this» that thee was once a foolish 
Biihman whoso cluldien used to dre one after the other, so he made 
a vow that if his cluld hved, he would eat its odure. ‘Ihe child did 
ave, and he was fain to avoid performing his rash vow ; 60 he went 
so m leaned Pandit at Benaies, who diected him to take oul o 
little ot his fond that day im this mannet, and xo his vow 
would be satisfied. Ilence Biahmans before eatmg always take 
out a httle food in ths way, and offer it to the Thakur, After thie 
has been done the old man before whom the food has been placed 
takes up a little of the food on one of the silver coins of the ancient 
kinge or on a gold mohur of the Dmperor Akbar, and pute it into, 
the child’s mouth. No Enghsh com will answer the purpose, 
After this, if the family can afford 1t, a few Brihmane are fed. 
If they are poor they consume the food which has been prepared for 
the rite, and give a Brihman some raw giain, Until the amna- 
Prdsana is dove the child 1s never left alone lest the witch Jamhua, 
who is really the impersonation of the infant lock-jaw, which is so 
fatal to children owing to the cutting of tho conl with a blunt 
instrument aod the neglect of all antiseptic treatment, should carry 
off the baby. Hence a woman or child i always left in charge, 
Asan additional precaution, they also place neat the bed an iron 
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lamp-black box (4ajrauta), and anoint the child four or five times 
with a mixture of oil and turmeric («btan) in the belief that as it 
is rubbed its strength will mevease, 
21, In the fifth year the tites of head-shav.ng (m#nran) a, 
The Manran ana © @7“Pleremg (enchhedan) are performed, 
kanchhedan. The regular ritual prescribes that the tonsure, 
shaving and cutting off the hair should be done separately, They 
were known as chaula, chiilakarma, kesanta, and ahaur, “ When 
performed for the first time they were held to have a purificatory 
effect on the whole chaiacter. In the case of a Brahman the 
ceremony of tonsure was performed in the thid year, but was often 
delayed, and sometimes did not take place till the seventh or eighth 
year, According to Asvalayana the cluld was to be placed on the 
lap of its mother to the west of the sactad fue. The father was to 
take up lus station to the south of the mother, holding in hus hands 
twenty-one stalks of dusa mass, He was to spinkle the head of 
the child ibiee times with a muxture of warm water, butter, and 
curds, Te was to insert thice stalks of Asa grass mto the child’s 
hair on the mght mde saying,—‘O divine giass! protect him? 
Phen he was to cut off a prrtion of the han and give it to the 
mother with the 1ecatation of varions texts, leaving one lock ‘sikha, 
chuda) on the top of the head, or occasionally thice or five locks, 
according to the custom of the family.’ At present it 1s usual 
for the Eastein Brahmans to have this rite performed at some 
shrine, such as that of Devi of Bindhiichal, Tor thiee days before 
the shaving mtea songis sung in honow of Devi, and many 
Biihmans who have lost children, vow that if the life of tie last 
is spared, the mother will carry the whole way to the shrme a clay 
pot (burs) full of fire, and will eat nothmg on the road but parched 
grain. When they reach the couitryaid of Devi’s temple, they 
place the fire pot before the Panda, whose parmehioners they may 
happen to be, Next day, after bathing the child m the Ganges, the 
parents take it to the temple, and the Panda instructs them how to 
perform the usual circumambulation (partérama). After this the 
baby is seated in its father's lap near the shrine, and a barber 
shaves its head. A few sweets (/addu) are given to the child, 
and then a Sunar comes up from behind and pierces both ite ears, 
‘They take home with them a striped handkerchief (chundars) which 
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they tie round their necks for good Inck, and some sweetmeats, 
which they distribute among their friends as the holy food (prasdd) 
wf the goddees, 

22. The rites of childhood close usually with the Pithana or 
commencement of learning. A lucky day is 
selected, and with earth and water from the 
Ganges a little platform (chaddfra) is made. When it is ready 
some dry earth is sprinkled over it. Below the platform the cluid 
1 seated facing east, while the family priest facce west, Ganesa, 
the deity of good luck, is first worshpped, Then a cowry shell is 
placed on the platform and worshipped, Neat the priest puts the 
shell in the boy’s hand and makes him write with it five tames the 
words Sri Ganesa namah, This he has to obhterate with his right 
hand. Some Brahmans are fed if the family can afford it; and 
from that day the boy’s education beyms, 

23, After this comes the impotant rite of imtiation known as 
upanayana. A Vndhman should be initiated 
when he comes to be eight years old, dating 
from the time of conception, A tame should be selected when the 
stars are auspicious, and it should not be performed in the evening 
or during a thunder-storm. First of all a shed (ménro) i erectod 
with bamboo supports, In the centre a ploughshwe is placed, and 
near it a jar (4a/sa) filled with water. Under the thatch a square 
(chauk) 18 marked out with flour, and on this two leal mats (palari) 
are Jaid, and under them some guains of barley are sprinkled, On 
these mats the parents of the boy sit with the corners of their gar- 
tents knotted together and facing the east, The father wears a 
yellow loin-cloth, and has a handkechsef (axgoehha) over his left 
shoulder, The mother wears a yellow shoot. Then the officiating 
Purohit places in the father’s mght hand some holy rice (echhaf) 
and flowers, repeating at the same time some texis and dwecting 
him to pour the contents of his hand on the ground. Next the 
Purohit puts some gold or copper coint in hie hands, and reads the 
‘tankalpa or fortouls of dedication. Then he myokes Dharitm Mata 
or Mother Barth, and the father puts the money on the ground, 
which he touches reverently, He then sprinkles the earth with 
water from a bunch of Zuse grass, and offers Malayagir or Malabar 
sandalwood and incense to Mother Earth, Then Ganess is wor- 
shipped in the form of s representation of an elephant which is 
made on the water jar (4atea). The picture is drawn with red 
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lead or turmeric, Then an image of Gauri is made of cow-dung 
and placed near the water jar. Some make seven images of cew- 
dung to represent Gauri and her sisters. ee! 

24. Next the jar is filled with water by the father of the ey, 
and over the mouth is placed a saucer containing some of the sacre1 
grains, the sfwdn millet, unhuskel rice or barley, This is followed 
by the worship of the nine planets (nanagfvha). To the north- 
east of the jar is made an altar (vedi), and on it a square is marked 
out with flour, in which images of the planets are made in various 
ways. That of the Sun is made of fionr; Mangal or Mars of red 
lead; that of the Moon of rice-flour ; that of Vithaspati or Jupiter 
of turmeric; that of Budha or Mercury of turmeric ; that of Venus 
or Svkra of rive-flonr ; that of Sanischara of Saturn and Rihu and 
Ketn, the asceniimg and descending nodes, vi i ut seman, 
Then with the recital of appropriate texts offermgs are made to 
each,—to the Sun, a cow, copper, wheat red sandal, and sed cloth ; 
to the Moon, aconch shell, Malabar sandal, white cloth, a white 
cow, and rice ; to Mangal, a zed o4, red cloth, copper, treacle, and 
rice ; to Budha, camphor, m//ng pulse, green Cloth, a black cow, and 
gold; to Viihaspati, a yellow cow, yellow cloth, gram, and tur- 
meric; to Sukia, Malabar sandal, winte cloth, ee, and a white 
horse; to Samschara, oil, sesamum, black cloth, a black eow, and 
inion; to Rihu, a buffalo, or goat, a blanket, cottom ant rts reed, 
urad ple, and sosamum; to Ketu, cloth of yatious colours, grain, 
iron, sesamum, and nad pulse, 

25. All these offerings, except, those snade to the last three 
deities, aie taken by ordinary Brilimans; those to Sanischaia by 
the Bhandenya or Dakaut. 

26. When the offeringe are complete, the patents are dismissed, 
and the boy who desires mitiation 1 called. All bis hair is shaved, 
and be is invested with a waist-strmg (kardhana) of many fibre, a 
small loin cloth (4opis), and he is gven a dud or bamboo stick, to 
the end of which 1s ted a cloth containmg some 11ce and pulse, 
This signifies that he hus adopted the role of the Sannydsi. The 
Purohit repeats texts, and five other Brahmans eprinkle the eight 
parts of his body with a nuxture of ne@ and turmeric, Then 
another squate is made, and ceven lamps and twigs of mango are 
tied together and placed within it. Beside them are laid seven 
images of Gauri made of cow-dung, and he worships the lighte ond 
the images of the goddess. Next he worships the water jat, and 
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are made. These he worships with an offering of cakes (pirs), red 
«lead, sacred grass, incenke, lamps and xatvedya or a mixture of 
treacle, curds, ghi, honey, and water. After this he returns to the 
house, and in the inner room (4vhasar) worships ten images of 
Gauri in the same way, Next he pours ghi on the images of all 
the deities whom he has up to this time worshipped. Then his 
parents are recalled, the corners of their garments are knotted 
togather, and they aic made to sit in a equare facing the south. All 
the ancestois are invited to appeai and sit on leaf mate placed close 
by for their reception, When their spirits are supposed to have 
taken their places, some tive, Jer fruit, treacle, ghi, honey, and 
eesamum are mixed i{vether and formed into a lump, This is 
offered to the sainted dead, and afterwards placed in the shed, 
Again the parents are dismissed, and the boy 18 called in. Eight 
Brahmans are called m and fed on pakke under the shed. The boy 
tits in the midst of them, and each Bidhman gives him a morsel 
of his food, which he eats. On this occasion the boy is not allowed 
to eat salt. When the meal is timshed, the floor is again plastered. 
27. Next thiee altars are madein the shed. Eavh altar should 
Le the length of the distance of the pomt of the thumb from that of 
the ring finger. The father entrusts his son to a priest of the Acharya 
grade, and humbly requests lim to instruct the Jad and make him 
afull Brahman, The Acharja signifies bis consent by taking the 
boy by the arm, and the lad has to make an offering of eight 
Biihmanical thieads (janed), One iv offered to the sacred water 
jar, one to Ganesa, five to five Brihmans, and one the lad keeps 
himeelf. Further, the lad piesents a full suit of clothes to the 
Purohit, Guru and Acharya, and one to another Brihman, who is 
regarded as the representation of Brahma, Then beginning from the 
north-east he speads fusa grass evenly on the three altars, and 
‘the Achfrys calls for fire, which 16 brought in a vessel made of bell 
metal (/énzc), Upon this is heaped up wood of the maddr (asele- 
Pias gigantea) puldsa (butea frondosa), Khair (acacia catecku) 
chirchire (achyranthus aspera), pipal, gilar, sami, and some dab 
Rrave, This collecticn of wood is technically known as samidh, 
When this is ready the lad makes a present to the Bithman who 
represents Brahma, and asks him to watch over the sacrifiee and 
Prevent any interruption of it. Then ihe Acharya repeats the 
spptopriate text one hundred and eight timex, and all the time keeps 
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pouring g4i on the wood, This cblation of g4i is known as ahuté, 
and is done with a leaf or twig of mango. Pieves of dry cow-dung 
(goitha) and thiee sticks uf paldsa wood ate also thrown on ihe, 
fire, and so with all the 4usa grass which had been spread on the 
altars, On the top are placed some betel and cocwuanute. On this 
five Biahmans hold a Biihmameal thread and invest the lad with 
it, repeating the appropuate text. 

28, After this the Ind is bathed with water fiom eight jars, and 
he puts on another sacred thread. He is dressed in yellow gar- 
ments and golden ornaments and wears wooden sandals (4haraun) 
stained with turmeric Ile next begs fiom all present. 

29. He then runs out in the guise of a Biahmachéri with the 
object of attaming rehgious knowledge, and is dissuaded by his 
parents fiom adopting tho life of arecluse. When he consents to 
return the women of the house put treacle and washed rice in 
his hands, and oes the eight parts of lus body. The desties and 
tainted ancestors who have graced the rite with their presence aro 
humbly requestod to return iv their own abodes, and the rite is 
eomplete, 

80. The ceremony, though disguised hy an elaborate Bralimani- 
cal ritual, is obviously based on the same general principles of which 
an elaborate account, denved from the usages of various primitive 
races, has been given by Mr, Fiazer.! 

81, Some account of the other domestic ceremonies of Briéhmans 

Other domoatic core- has heen raven in connection with the Brali- 

ae’ manteal tiibes, and need not be repeated here, 

89. The religious functions of the Brahman are various, Tf the 

‘The functions of tho Word is, as Professor Schrader* suggests, 

Pouaians plilologically the same as the Flamen of 
Rome. we have a link with the 1ehgious practices of two branches of 
the great Aryan 1ace. We have first, the Upidhyfya ur Padha, 
who is the officiating priest, with whom may be classed the Achfr- 
ya, Hotri, and similar functionaries whore business it is to superin- 
tend the more elaborate and mysterions 1ites of the faith which 
can be performed by none but those deeply conversant with the 
Vedic ritual, Next comes the Parohit or Purohit, “ one placed in 
front,” the prepositus or praeees of the Roman world, Theinstitu- 
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tion of the Purohita, who wus not only a mere house priest, but a poli- 
tical functionary, goes back to the early Aryan times. In Vedio 
4imves he was regarded as a confidential and virtuous minister of state ; 
but by the time of Manu? he had falien to a lower status, and was 
regaided asinferior {o other Brahmans. His duties consict in super- 
intending the domestic rites at burth, initiation, and marriage, He 
must be acquainted with the appropriate mantras or texts which 
are need on these occasions, and he generally knows a modicum of 
astrology (yyottsh) by which he is enabled to cast horoscopes and 
announce the lucky and unineky days for the performance of the 
various famly tites, the commencement of agricultural operations, 
and the hke. The odinary village Purohit is, if is hardly neces- 
sary to say, very seldom juoficient in Sanskaat o1 religious learning. 
Tle » able to mumble a few texts without understanding them ; but 
he 1aiely makes any attempt to meulcate morality or improve the 
liver of his parshioners. This duty, so far as it is done at all, he 
leaves to the Guru, who may or wy not be a Biihman, The 
lowest class of senn-rel'zioas sralman i» that which, a» Mr, 
Ibbeton* says, “ eaist only to be fed. They consist of the younger 
members of the Purolut fambes, and of Brihmaus who have settled 
ab cultivators or otherwisein yillages where they have no hereditary 
chents, These men are always ready to tender their kervices ax 
recipients of a dumor, thas enabling the peasant to entertain the 
desired number of Brahmans on occasions of rejoicing, as a propitia« 
tory offering, in token of thanksgiving, for ihe repose of his 
deceased father’s spirit, and so forth, The veneration for Bralimane 
rans through the whole social as well as relyrious hfe of the Hindu 
peasant, and takes the practical form of cither offerings or food, 
No child is born, named, betrothed, or married ; nohody dies or is 
burnt; no journey is undertaken or auspicious day selected ; no 
house 1s built, no azricultural operation of importance begun, or 
harvest gathered in, withont the Brahmans bang fed ; a portion of 
the produce is set apart for their use; they are consulted in sickness 
and in health ; they are feasted in sorrow andin joy; and though 
T believe them to poeseas but little real mfluence with the people, 
4 considerable portion of the wealth of the Province 1s diverted into 
their useless pockets,” This is pretty much the state of the 
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Brahmans further east. As Mr, Sherring' says of the Benares 
‘Brihman :—“ Light in complexion in comparison with the rest of the 
People, frequently tall in stature, withthe marks of a cleat pene, 
trating intelligence depicted plainly, and sometimes in a striking 
manner, upon his countenance, erect, proud, self-conscious, the 
Brahman walks along with the ar of a mau unlike any I have ever 
seen, in which self-sufliaeucy, a sense of superinity and a conviction 
of inherent purity and sanctity are combined.” 

© 83, Besides these sacerdotal Bidhmans there are, it ie needless to 
say, numbers who have no rehgious functions whatever, who eeive 
as soldiers or messengers, clerks im out offices, and the like. There 
is also a lige body of Brahman agriculturists, though most of 
them will not themselves touch the plough. 


Distribution of Bréhmans according to the Census of 1591. 














Dist nice Number. 
Debra Dun, * . * . e 16,027 
faliesnpm «0 5 8 eee 44,250 
Mumffaroogar 5 ew ws 41,627 
Meorut ey fe PS Oe 108,071 
Bolndshehr » 6 we ek 92,000 
Aligah wi he wh ake Gay 181,798 
Mie we gay Sel iw 113,036 
Farrokbabad Saat th aie i 73,927 
Maivpari oe 8h geal el 66,901 
Etiwab Pet ee Me Ae ce vd 91,019" 
ee eo 63,318 
Bareilly eo oS ote ws 47,085 
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Dustribution of Brahmans according to the Census of 1891—vontd. 
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+) Dieteicr Number. 
Biynor a, Ses ee 4 27,118 
Podann ae = Me 67,002 
Morbid =... & 4 43,578 
Shahjshanpor 60,453 
Pibbtt te ty ee ae \ 26,147 
Cawnpur ae tk P 178,399 
tbo ke te Oe 8 68,180 
Banda * Fr | 09,041 
Honiipor ea pe 2 49,570 
Allahabad o ot & al 196,349 
Shiu ; ea 31.633 
Jalan Sid we. 42 48,269 
ie oo 6 ew ty OT 21,745 
Benares ike Set S 102,078 
Mapes wk 3S 165,885 
Jaunpur m Se ae BGs 161,908 
Se a a | 08,379 
Bala. . . 108,547 
Gorikhp ae wt ' 205,560 
Bast: . ‘a oe oS us 196,412 
Ammgah in 110,103 
Kumun  . . wee 134,842 
Gorhwal se 1h ose 97,561 
Tard 3 ee 6705 
Uuckuow Se eS 41416 
Unko % 4S, Sosy Ge oe 122,076 
WB wm Oe we 108,676 
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Distribution of Drakmans according to the Census of 1891 —aonold, 

















Drerater. Namber. 
Bitdpur . . . . . . 193,850 
Hardor . . . . . . 113,190 
Kher . . . S «% 69,654 
ParzAbhd . . . . . . 139,637 
Gonda . . . so. . 280,507 
Bharhich . . . . . . 87,481 
Bullénpor 5. wey | 108,509 
Partabgarh + Es Gop ee 124,424 
Barabanks . . . . ~ 86,991 
There : 4,719,282 { ae wee 
Females 2,264,091 








Brindabani—A sub-caste of Gusiins who take their nome 
from Brindaban, in the Mathura District (ortxdazana), " the grove 
of ¢vlast ? om basil). Tt is not quite clear to which section uf the 
Vnishnavas the term is apphed. The selation of Brindaban to 
the modern schoo! of Hindu reformers hat been elaborately discussed 
by Mr, Growse.! 


Distribute of the Brindaban Guadine arcording to the Cenaua of 








1891 
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wi BUGHANA, BUNDELA. 


Bugh&na.—A cless of Hill Brahmans who by one account are 
descended from Gaur Brahmans of Benares ; others say, that they 
haye the same origin as the Natthiina Brahmans (g. v.). They have 
the same relations with Sarolas and Gangims, ate intelligent, 
und, when educated, make useful clerks and officials! 

Bundela.2—A sept of Rajputs almost entirely confined to the 
Bundelkhand country, to which they have given their name, now 
included m the Allahibéd Division, According to the Muzapur 
tradition they are descended fiom a family of Gaharwis Rajputs, 
ieadent at the village of Gaura, near Bindhaehal. Of their ancestors 
one took service with the Raja of Panna, an independent state 
between Banda and Jabalpu:. The Riija died childless, and the 
Gaharwé: advonture: took possession of lus fort. Ife had no son, 
and being disgusted with hfe, he made a jnigrimage to the shrine of 
the Vindhyabism Devi, at Bindhichal, where he offered lus head to 
the goddess, Outof the dhops of his blood whixh fell upon the 
altar a boy was boru, who was called Bundcla, because he sprang 
from the drops (ind) of blood, He 1eturned to Panna and found- 
ed the clan which beais his name, In thin own country they aie 
known among themselves as Bundela, but by outnders as Gaharwar, 
They do not many among Baghels, Bais, Gaur, Umath, or Sengar 
Rijjputs, who are known as the Sakuri group. They intermarry with 
Panwars, Dhanderas, or Chauhins, M1 Sheiring’s assortion that 
they are endogamous 1s coutasdirted by them The prohibitions 
against mainage aie the loss of religion, restdenve among foreign 
peoples, disregard of tubal custom, and engaymg in occupations 

practised by low caste people. The Bundelkhand branch repre- 
vent themselves to be the descendants of Pancham, Raja of Benares, 
During the reign of Nusir-nddin Mahmad, Empetor of Delhi, 
(1246-1266 A D.) Arjuna Pala, a descendant of Rija Pancham, left 
Benares for Mahon, and made that place his capital. One of his 
descendants became Raja of Kudér; his name was Saho Pal and 
his descendant founded Orchha, and thence his descendants spread 
over Bundelkhand. 

2. The stages in the marriage ceremony are— 

1st—Vhalddéu, the betrothal, when the 

family priest of the bride’s family gives the 
+ Atkaneon, Aymalayan Gasolicer, IIL, 270 
3 Partly based ono not by Diwdo Byoy Babddur Sink of Lalitpur 
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Marruge. 





